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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter contains seven articles on 
developmental ly appropriate and equitable practices for use in 
preschool and primary classrooms and at home. Examples frequently 
relate to Hispanic or limited-English-proficient (LEP) students. 
"Parents As First Teachers: Creating an Enriched Home Learning 
Environment" (Abelardo ViUarreal) outlines what parents should do 
and what they should avoid in providing learning opportunities for 
preschool children. "Guiding Success for Preschool Age Children: /Vn 
IDRA Training Program" (Abraham Dominguez, Abelardo Villarreal) 
describes training for teachers and caregivers in preschool 
classrooms that encompasses seven competency areas. "Creating Gender 
Equitable Early Childhood Environments: A Look at What's So the 
Status of Education" (Michaela Penny- Ve 1 azquez) describes 
gend' r-biased methods still practiced in early childhood classrooms, 
and ways that preschool teachers can promote gender equity through 
appropriate materials, activities, and language usage. "Picking 
Pertinent Pisces from Pre-Kinder Portfolios: Pursuing Portfolios and 
Assessing Alternative Assessment" (Aurelio M. Montemayor) discusses 
portfolios as a means of implementing authentic assessment in 
developmental ly appropriate preschool programs. "What Teachers Are 
Saying about Project Adelante" provides teacher comments on a program 
devoted to improving instruction of preschool LEP children. "What We 
Can Learn from the Reggio Emilia Early Childho-jd Program" (Abelardo 
Villarreal) describes an Italian program that draws on the diversity 
of experiences that children bring from home, and discusses program 
principles applicable to the preschool education of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students. "Computers Are for Young Children 
Too" (Bradley Scott) reviews "Young Children: Active Learners in a 
Technological Age," an anthology of 21 articles edited by June Wright 
and Daniel. Shade. (SV) 
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Parents As First Teachers: Creating An 
Enriched Home Learning Environment 



ERIC 



By the end of the first semester of 
second grade. Eniiliowas so fed up with his 
performance in school that he decided to 
play sick ever\' morning. Mis teacher blamed 
Emilio and his parents for his poor perfor- 
mance, and his parents angrily accused 
school personnel for the inadequate educa> 
tionthat he was receiving. At the losing end 
of this dichotomy was Emilio and his future. 

Unfortunately this is not uncommon. 
Ill-defined roles and responsibilities for 
school personnel and parents and an inade- 
quate instructional program for Emilio kepi 
hiseducaiional well-being in abeyance. Nu- 
merous articles have been written to help 
school personnel reform their practices to 
assume a more responsible role m the edu- 
cation of all children and. in particular, the 
children who speak a language other than 
English or who share a different culture 
(TEA. 1994: Diaz-Soto. 1991: Villarreal. 
1 993 ). Although schools are still struggling 
to become more responsive to all students, 
this lack of success is not always due to lack 
of information (Cardenas. 1995). 

Parents, on the other hand, decry the 
lack of access to infonnation for them to 
play their part as children's first teachers 
(Schoonmaker. 1992). The purpose of this 
article is to provide school personnel with 
insights for use in parenting workshops on 
enriching learning opportunities during their 
children's fonnaiivc years (ages three to 
live). 

Parenting involves taking rcsponsi- 
bilii\ seriousK. taking advantage ot ever\ 
opportunity to enhance children's learning, 
and providing children with challenges. 
ChiUlrcn absorb lilce\periences iiuliscnm- 
inaieU . I o a large e\leni. ihese^e experi- 
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ences form children's character, feelings 
and values, and they provide the window 
through which they will view the world 
(Scott. 1992: Villarreal, 1993). hi other 
words, through interaction with their chil- 
dren and the experiences that they provide 
them, parents can influence and guide chil- 
dren's growth and development. 

By age five children will be exposed 
to school life. Parents can either provide 
learning experiences haphazardly or un- 
knowingly (with good intentions, but with 
little knowledge and no plan) or they can 
conscientiously plan for quality experiences 
to occur and exercise their obligation in a 
more responsible manner. There are three 
major tasks that parents can do to improve 
the learning environment at home. These 
tasks are discussed below. 

Task I: Learn More. \ bout How 
Children Learn 

Parents w ho have been successful in 
their role as the first teachers of children 
share a similar philosophy about children's 
learning. This philosophy is defined by eight 
key assertions about parenthood and learn- 
ing ( Bredekamp. 1 9S7 ). The follow ing out- 
lines these major thoughts that are instru- 
mental for parents to be successful as chil- 
dren's first teachers. 

A . Children are always ready to learn. 

(Iiildrcn have an inborn capacity to 
learn (l*onnan and Kuschrer. 19S3). 'l'he\ 
start learning from the lime that they are in 
the mother's womb. The fact that children 
ask many ciuestions or are eager lo touch all 
dial the\ see is an expression of their readi- 
Parcnts as i'irst Teachers ■ « oiumuvd on fui\;r 
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Popularized in the early 1 970s by author Thomas Kuhn, "paradigms" are our models 
or patterns of reality, shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for re.structuring in 
education, emerging from a profound sense that education is not working for all 
children, requires airansfonnation in how we see schools, students, and their families. 
If we are to find a new and equitable vision of what education can and should be. new 
lenses are required to change the way we look at schools and the populations in them 
- as demonstrated by our ''Now*' thinkers below. 
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"Teacliiiiii these children is like 
training animals. For each task you 
want them to do. you must offer them a 
larrot." 

- Quoted in Jrisis in the Class- 
room." by Charles E. Silkeman 
page 85, 1970 



"I feel I pay a lot ofltaxj money, and I 
want my child to have as much atten- 
tion as she needs. J don t want to come 
off' as a hii^ot either. J i^uess it's {^ood 
old maternal instinct. You try to do the 
best for your kid," 

- a mother who. just before her 
daughter started kindergarten, 
moved out of an area where a 
quarter of the students were non- 
English-speakers to an area where 
le.ss than 10 percent of the 
students do not speak English. 
Quoted in The Washmiiton P/mv. 
November 23. 1992. 



"There is a sensible way oftreatinii 
children. Treat them as :hou\ih they 
were youn\i adults. . .Never hui^ and kiss 
them, never let them sit in your 
lap . .(jive them a pat on the head if 
they have made an extraordinardy 
{lood job (fa diffuult task." 

- J.B. Watson quoted in Children 
Through the Ai^cs. A lhstt)rY(f 
Childhood, 1978 



"/// the United States today - 
probably the most tcchnolo^icalh; 

i 

, advanced, affluent, and democratic 

I ,\ociefy the world has ever ktu)wn - 
1 

I the crucially formative years (f early 

I childhood have become a time of peril 

1 and loss for millions of children and 
I 

! their families. Now, however, there is 
I an opportunity to prevent much of this 
. damai^e." 

- Quoted in **Siarting Points: 
Meeting the Needs of Our 
Youngest Children,'' by David 
A. Hamburg, April 1994 



"For as your local proiirams become 
more effective and pleasurable to 
everyone involved, .so the children will 
succeed. And the children' s success is 
our world's .salvation. But if the 
children fail, woe is unto us. And all 
our rcmonstrations will be for 
nauyht." 

- Mostasa quoted in "Speak to l-s 
of Evaluation." IDRA Newslet- 
ter. Fcbruarv 1982 



. .there arc also many who. under 
one cover or another, have done 
es.sentially nothin\i - leavini^ i ouiitless 
chihlren to sink or swim, and heart- 
breakini: numbers of these youni^sters 
are sinkinii." 

- Secretary Shirley M. I kifstcdlcr 
quoted in 'The Continuing 
Discussion Over the LAL' 
Regulations: Parents' Perspec- 
tives," //)AV\ Newsletter. 
November 1980 
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Spotlight on Professional DEVELOPMEm 



IDRAchallenges practices and firmly-held beliefs regarding the education ofchildren.lnsteadofviewing readiness as an intrinsic, 
child characteristic which must be assessed to determ^ine \k neiher that child can benefit from certain school experiences, readiness 
is views as external to the child and tied lo teacher beliefs. IDRA's concept of professional development is based on valuing, of 
self and others - it is the valuing of self and of colleagues as teachers and as adults with much tooffer with a vision and a hope to 
make a difference in children\1iv es. We believe that'all teachers bring strengths to the profession and that all arc capable of both 
excellence and improvement. IDRA assists people to create educational solutions through innovative, panicipatory, and hands-on 
presentations, workshops and technical assistance that promote sustained growth and development. With this principle that 
encoiirages unity rather than uniformity, our assistance values the cultures of our participants and acknow ledges their experiences. 



G uiDiNG Success for Preschool A ge Children: 

AnIDRA Training Program 



Ms. Garcia had just arrived at the 
ABC Da\ Care Center to begin her work as 
a caregiver of preschool-age children. Just 
three blocks awa\. Ms. G(Smez was wel- 
coming her preschool children at the Mo- 
rales Llemeniar\ School. Both were eager 
to start the da\, both had prepared their 
rooms, and neither could w ait to start their 
first interactions w ith the children. 

After a couple of days, a sense of 
frustration wasevident. Their eagerne^" 
starting to dwindle. Many incid^.. .au 
occurred that, to them, were obstacles to 
their success as teachers and caregivers. 
They pondered questions like: **Why don't 
these children stay put? Why can't they stop 
talking.' Why are ihe\ always asking ques- 
tions.^ Why is it that some act nicely and 
others couldn't care less?" Ms. Gomez and 
Ms. Garcia wondered why no one had pre- 
pared them for these surprises. 

Challenging school-age children to 
learn, act and behave appropriately and fos- 
ter their creativity is a demanding task that 
requires know ledge about child grow th and 
development. Children i^re hungrN* for know 1- 
cdge and seek stimulating experiences that 
expand their knowledge and tinker with 
their curiosits . Helping to develop the 
**w hole"child - intelleciualK. socially, ph\ s- 
icalK and psychologically - requires a sot of 
skills that can be obtained through training 
and refined through experience. Hence, 
teachers and caregivers have the responsi- 
bilit) t(KM eateand manage stimulating learn- 
ing environments that help to develop the 
whole Lhild. Man\ times, teachers and car- 
egivers expect their children to be compla- 
cent and behave. One rule of ihimib {o 
remember is that the rowdy classroom may 
bethechildreirs wa\ t^f clamoring lor help 
rather than an expression ol misbehavior. 
Q Vn important responsibilitv ot the teacher 
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and caregiver is to turn these ''expressions 
of misbehavior** into learning experiences. 

The Intercultural Development Re- 
search Association t IDRA ) has w orked w ith 
teachers and caregivers by providing train- 
ing in developmental ly appr ^priate practic- 
es. Our training is based on a model that 
recognizes the collective role ofthe day care 
center or school administrator and of the 
.aregiverorteacherin maximizing learning 
,/f)portunities t*orchildren. The chart below 
depicts how juxtaposing those forces that 
are generated and managed by the adminis- 
trator and the behaviors and characteristics 
of teachers creates the conditions foret*fec- 
tive learning experiences for children. 
IDRA's traitiing approach is comprehen- 
sive and addresses the needs ofthe adminis- 
trator and caregiver or teacher. 

This article provides a list of princi- 
ples that guide IDRA's training, and it de- 
seribes a comprehensive training program 
that complements the change model de- 
scribed in the chart. 



Principles of Effect ivv Training 

Principles are guideposts that 
undergird an approach or a set of activities, 
IDRA has defined these principles and uses 
them as criteria for evaluating our training 
sessions. These principles are based on w hat 
the literature shows works and has a posit ive 
impact on the participants* responsibilities 
as administrators or caregivers and teach- 
ers. The principles include: 

• Training must be focused and address 
specific problem areas, such as learning 
centers or inappropriate behaviors, 

• Training must be perceived as a means to 
an end to improve children*s learning, 

• Training must acknow ledge existing ca- 
pabilities - participants have participat- 
ed in training sessions and are already 
doing something in their classrooms, 

• Training must stress the ability to solve 
problems and issues that pertain to spe- 
cific centers or schools. 

• Training must stress the powerofcollab- 

Guiding Success ■ conti/iued on paiic 4 



MoDKL FOR Effectin(; Chan(,f in A Day Care Center or 
Preschool Classroom 



Center or School 

,Support 

Expectations 

Leadership 

Recognition 

.Adeqiiacv- of 

resources 

Clear v ision and goals 
Linkages with social 
agencies and comniu- 
nitv 
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Caregivers or Teachers 

• Attitudes 

• Expectation 

• Developmentally 
appropriate practices 

• Knowledge 

• Parent parinci s 



P^.ffective 
Services to 
/4//ChiIdren 
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(lUidinf^ Success - nmnnucJ fnmt pam' 

oration and collegiality in solving prob- 
lems and learning from each other. 

• Training must acknowledge the power oi 
.attitudes in making or not making a dil- 
ference. 

• Training must have a balance of theory 
and **hands-on" activities. In fact, train- 
ing must integrate theory into the ' hands- 
on*' activities. 



The IDRA Training Program 
for A dm inist rotors 

The administrator lias many roles that 
directly relate to the quality of the services 
that arc provided to children. The key roles 
that administrators play revolve around those 
forces that facilitate equity and excellence 
in scr\'ices. These are defined as follows: 
• Support can be defined as (1 ) providing 
the necessary resources to caregivers and 
teachers to do their job, (2) mentoring 



caregivers and teachers to assist them in 
making the 'Yight*' decisions, and (3) 
providing the human resources to assist 
in the classroom. 

• E.xpcciai'ums refers to administrators* 
perceptions about personnel and their 
capabilities to meet the demands of the 
Job. Believing in teachers and caregivers 
and communicating this belief can 
strengthen their commitment to do the 
''best" job. 

• Leadership refers to the administrator's 
ability to generate and sell ideas to teach- 
ers and caregivers. Leaders have follow- 
ers. Leadership can be a force that pulls 
people to form "cadres" that support and 
meet goals in a more timely manner. 

• Rc c ognition refers to the ability of the 
day care center or school to value and 
communicatetheefforts of individuals in 
meeting theirresponsibilitiesascaregiv- 
crs or teachers. 

• Adequacy of resources is defined as all 
timely resources that adequately meet 
the needs of personnel in meeting their 
job responsibilities. 

• Clear vision refers to the ability of the 
day care center or school to articulate its 
goals, objectives and vision of what the 
children will be able to accomplish. 

• Linkages with social a gem ies ^e fers to a 
successful working relationship with so- 
cial agencies that provide relevant health 
and safety ser\'ices to children. 

Training for administrators provides 
the support for them to be able to generate 
these facilitating forces. IDRA\s program 
consists of 10 three-hour training sessions 
that focus onthe following: assisting staff in 
the development of self-improvement plans, 
understanding the role of board members in 
child care programs, becoming a leader and 
an advocate tor early childhood programs, 
comprehensive and effective interview pro- 
cedures, creating teams that plan and imple- 
ment effeciive change, communicating ef- 
fectively with staff and clients, and conduct- 
ing employee assessment conferences. 

The IDRA T raining Program for 
Teacher sand Caregivers 

The training program forteachers and 
carcgi\ ers is defined a long the lines of com- 
petency areas that are critical in meeting the 
needs of eflecti\e teachers and caregivers 
( see box this page). These competency areas 
address diflerent facets of the learning envi- 
ronment and prepare teachers and caregiv- 
ers with a comprehensive set ol skills and 

(iuitlinK Sua ( \K t nntinucd nn iui\:( 21 



The IDRA Training Program for Teachers and Caregivers 

CoMPKTKNCV Arka: Dk\ klop.mkntallv Appropriatk Practices 

• Tips to knowing what developmental ly appropriate practices mean 

• Finding out ifexisting practices meet criteria for developmentally appropriate 
programs 

• Designing developmentally appropriate environments - reviewing and devel- 
oping layouts 

Competency Arka: Gi iuanck Tkchmqi es 

• Understanding and addressing inappropriate behavior - guidance basics 

• Diagnosing and analyzing inappropriate behavior - its roots, symptoms and 
solutions 

• Creating a learning environment that promotes friendships, cooperation and 
effective discipline 

Competency Area: Family Ci ltirk and iNnivnn al Diversity 

• Why knowing about children's first language and cultural background is 
important 

• Learning about stereotypes and how they affect the quality of child care 

• Creating learning environments that value and respect language and cultural 
diversity 

Competency Area: Learmm; Centers 

• Knowing what learning centers are and why they are important - a challenging 
experience for caregivers and teachers 

• Creating learning centers - layout and materials 

• Managing the movement of children in a learning center environment 

Competency Area: Physical anp Intei.lk n \\. Growth 

• Learning the role of the first language in promoting intellectual growth 

• Ideas on how to develop language in children 

• Creating experiences that develop language in children - constructing instruc- 
tional activities and manipulatives 

• Learning about math concepts - what are they and in what sequence are they 
developed 

• Learning about materials and activities that teach mathematics concepts 

• Constructing materials and manipulatives that teach mathematics concepts 

C(JM!M.TEN(> AREv: FaMIL\ RlL M lONSHIP WORKSHOPS 

• Learning about the importance of teaming with parents - outreach strategies 

• Keeping parents aware of program requirements - an update 

• Developing parent advocates for children's rights 

CoMn.ii.N( > \r\.\: Hi \\ in vM>S\FEn 

• What is a healthy and safe environment'.* Know mg the basics 

• Finding out whether an environment is healthy and safe ~ a "hands-on" 
approach 

• IiTiproving your playground image -learn I ng about easy-to- build playground 
equipment 



Creating Gender Equitable Early ChildhoodEnvironments: 

A LooKAT W hat's So - The Status OF EDUCATIO^ 



According to ihc Aiiicrican Asso- 
ciaiioiiot Uni\crsii\ Womcirst. AAl'W) 
report, Sfu>riclia)i{iiHi: (Jirls, Shon- ^ 
( iuiniiifii! -A ///('/•/( //; .\ Call i<> AcfKni. 
rcceiil siaiisiics iiuiicate ill at by ilic scar 
2000, 66 pcrcciu of the now entrants to 
the work force and 47 percent of the entire 
labor force will be w omen 1 1 99 1 1. There is 
a demand for well-educated. highl\ skilled 
workers mourecononiy, particularly in the 
fields of science, engineering and mathe- 
matics. Our educational s\sieiii needs to 
prepare today's \ outh for tomorrow 's eco- 
nomic demands. l.'ntbrtuiiatel\ , the s\ stem 
is not doing enough to ensure that itil stu- 
dents experience academic success, self- 
as^uI•ance, self-reliance and self-coni'idence . 

What happens in classrooms all 
loo often is gender bias. Bias can be subtle, 
and yet it pervades the very climate of 
classrooms from early childhood through 
college years. It includes the signals t hat are 
consciously or unconsciously communicat- 
ed to both girls and boys about what is 
expected of them. Males and females clear- 
ly arc treated differently throughout their 
educational careers to the detriment of ei- 
ther sex's development. Bias effects how 
they are taught and how they are tracked in 
the direction of their schooling paths and 
ultimately in their career paths as well. 

The research is replete with indica- 
tions of gender bias in classrooms all across 
the country. Most teachers are not aware 
that this kind of bias is prevalent in their 
classrooms. An ultimate goal of education 
should be to create classroom environments 
w here children may grow to their potential 
without barriers because of their gender. 
While teachers at any level can be trained in 
their awareness and bringing about con- 
scious change to their gender biases and 
mgrained attitudes, the place to begin, as 
always, is in the early childhood classrooms 
ai\d early prnnar\ \ears. 

Thv( a\e lor r.ariy Intervention 

Harl\ childhood education gixcs 
\oung children the opporlunit\ to explore 
their world view bexond themselves, their 
families and their comiiiimities. An appro- 
priate carl\ learning ciiMronmcnt allows 
Q 'liidreii the freedom to become comfort- 



able with the world around them and to 
expand their place in it. It is here where 
children are more formally socialized and 
exposed to societal expectations including 
sex-role socialization, norms, standards and 
conventional rules. This is when children 
are defining theniseUes and their identii\ , 
including their sex-role identification. 

Developing one's identity, including 
gender identity, is a serious and important 
feat for \ouiig children. Observers of young 
childrencan notice thenr'try on" their inter- 
pretations of sex role stereotypes. One view 
is that w hen children first learn the distinc- 
tions between masculine and feminine be- 
havior, they otten overgenerlize these dif- 
ferences much like they would in language 
w hen they initially learn a rule and overuse 
it. Often they base their behavior and that of 
others on rather rigid outer influences and 
expectations for boys and girls. Much of 
what occurs in early childhood is self-im- 
posed sex segregation. One researcher ob- 
serves: "Kindergarten is a triumph of sexual 
self-stereotyping.. .They think they have in- 
vented the differences between boys and 
girls and. as w ith any new invention, must 
prove that it works" (Paley. 19S4). 

While researchers continue to ask 
whether the differences between male and 
female behaviors are innate or are caused by 
early sociali/aiioii. educators clearK can 
make a difference w ith young children. Tliey 
can become increasingly more aw are of how 
their own views of sexisn'i or sex-role ste- 
reotypes mlluence what happens in class- 
rooms and how their influence shapes the 
lives ol \oiiiig children. Selma Grcciiberg 
warns, *Mf we accept the \erdict of both lay 
aiidprt^fessional personsthat theearK child- 
hood years are not onK important in them- 
seUes but that their effects have lifelong 
imfnict. we must Mew serioiisK whatchil- 
tlrendoduring these years and perhaps \ lew 
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even more seriously w hat they do not do or 
avoid doing" 1 1983). 

^ What is Ilappenini^ in Early 
. C hi Id li ood C ' lassroo m s 
^- As I visit hundreds of early child- 

hood classrooms, I notice how learning 
en V i ron ments are arranged, w ho part ic ipate s 
in which learning activities, w hat takes place 
in the environment, and how the teacher 
interacts and faci!/ates young children > 
work and play. What I often observe are 
typical learning centers such as the home 
center, block area, art center, discovery/ 
science center, and manipulatives/ganie area. 
T\pically girls are playing "house" in the 
home/dramatic play center and bins are 
constructing in the block center. Little girls 
are "reading" books in the library comer and 
creating "masterpieces" in the art center. 
Pictures and posters displayed on the w alls 
often illustrate sex role stereotypes, partic- 
ularly during units on community helpers 
w here females are portrayed as nurses, teach- 
ers, secretaries and hairdressers, and males 
are portrayed as mailmen, firemen, police- 
men and doctors. 

Given opportunities todramatize these 
roles, boys w ill act out the more aggressive 
and protective roles of the "male" and girls 
w ill take on a decidely more passive role of 
the "female." Colors such as pink and blue 
stil! separate boys from girls. Science cen- 
ters may have plants, a few animals, and a 
magnifying glass to view some decaying 
object - all too often not a very inviting 
place after the initial novelty wears off. 

The most alarming observation is that 
teachers often allow children "free time" in 
the learning centers with little or no adult 
interaction and facilitation w ith children at 
work and play in the centers. Sometimes. I 
w ill observe a teacher w ith one small group 
and a paraprofessional with anoihei group, 
otten conducting an art project, w hile a third 
group is "free" to explore in the learning 
centers that have been stocked w ith the same 
equipment since the beginning ot the school 
\ear. Selections of children's literature all 
too olteii perpetuate sex-role stereotypes 
and biases. 
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Creating Gender Equitable - conunucd from pa\:t 5 
C ' renting G end er Eq u it ah le Ear ly 
C ' h ild hood En v iron ment s 

Teachers can make a difference in 
shaping ihe futures of young children and 
begin preparing ihem for the economic de- 
mands of lomorrow. However, in order to 
meel ihc growing demands to prepare all 
siudenis. ii is important to raise awareness 
about gender equity as promptly as in the 
early childhood classroom. After careful 
examination of one's own biases, prejudic- 
es and beliefs, it is then important to move 
from aw areness into action -creating class- 
rooms that are equitable and retlect diversi- 
ty. While young children w ho are behaving 
in sex stereotypical ways are naturally re- 
sponding to a developmental need of estab- 
lishing their sexual identity, one can counter 
this self-imposed sexism in the early child- 
hood environment by paying attention to 
several factors - the environment, curricu- 
lar activiiies. curricular materials, teachers 
as facilitators and language usage, Let us 
examine each of these areas. 

Environment 

The first place to begin is to notice 
how equitable the early learning environ- 
ment is. Teachers are architects of the learn- 



ing environment, designing both the physi- 
cal environment and thecurricularmaterials 
and activities within the environment. In 
critically looking at the environment for 
gender equity, teachers can ask themselves 
the questions in the box below. 

Curricular A ctivities 

\l is significant to note the importance 
of encouraging young girls to participate in 
the block center and the discovery and math 
manipulative center. Research states that 
boys often ha\*e first-hand experience from 
early on with activities requiring spatial 
relations such as building w ith blocks, tink- 
ering with gears and levers and fixing things. 
All too often, girls are not encouraged to 
develop these skills from early on in life and 
thus are missing out on some basic concepts 
and first hand experience that will assist 
them later in physics and other math and 
physical science courses. To ensure that 
both males and females play in the block 
center, teachers can expand children's play 
options and their awareness of gender roles. 
Instead of just having blocks in the centc. 
teachers can place items such as zoo ani- 
mals, farm animals, trees and park materi- 
als, cars, trucks, and other modes of trans- 
portation, and otherobjects that may reflect 
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How are learning centers arranged in the classroom? 
Are "quiet** and "noisy** centers separated? 

How inviting are the activities and materials in the learning centers? 
Do they interest both males and females? 

Are the materials and activities within the centers changed periodical!) or 
do they remain the same throughout tiie \ear ' 
Do the learning centers retlect a theme or unit of study? 
Do the activities and materials reflect sex stere(>t\pical roles? 
Do these activities limit, stress or stretch young children? 
Do pictures, rebuses, posters and other wall hangings in the environment 
retlect a balanced picture of education tor both genders? 
.Are these pictures portraying stereotyped images of either sex (i.e.. male 
doctors, temale nurses, male construction workers, female teachers or 
secretaries, male fire fighters and police officers)*.^ 
Are the pictures and displa\s rctlecting subtle or less obvious stereotypes 
(I.e.. pictures of women \^ith children, men with adults, girls in passive 
postures, boss m adventunnis. aggressive or leadership roles) ' 
Are there pictures or posters that display both girls and boys in science and 
math activities, eooking activities, ait and literature? 
Do these pictures. displa\ s and posters reflect diifercnl ethnic groups? Are 
they reflected m |>()sni\e images'.' 

Are there centers or activities in the classroom in which boss and girls 
natural!) segregate tlieinseU cs'/ WIiilIi acli\ Hics draw the alleiiiion ol one 
se\ (wer the other? 
Who pla\ s w here and w ith w horn? 
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the current theme or unit of study . Teachers 
can include pictures or photographs of both 
genders actively building and constructing, 
including classroom photographs of chil- 
dren playing in the block center. Addition- 
ally, teachers can increase children's litera- 
cy aw areness by including books or maga- 
zines that illustrate different building struc- 
tures, homes, skyscrapers, etc. Children can 
peruse the pictures in the books and use 
them as models fortheirow n constructions. 

In addition, it is important to encour- 
age both genders to play in the dramatic play 
area. Ofientmies. the dramatic play center 
contains only "home" equipment such as 
stoves, refrigerators, tables, costumes for 
dress up. and baby doll paraphernalia. While 
this is appropriate for units of study on 
home, family and self, the dramatic play 
area offers many more opportunities for 
young children to actively play and drama- 
tize their interpretation of the w orld around 
them. The dramatic play area can be trans- 
formed to reflect any theme or unit of study. 

Louise Derman-Sparks. in her book. 
Ami 'Bias Curriculum, provides many guide- 
lines and specific activities that help chil- 
dren see more equitable gender roles. For 
example, teachers can "put the woodwork- 
ing table and tools into the *hou:.e' for 
making home repairs as well as wood con- 
structioii.»: put a typew riter. adding machine 
and other materials in a 'study': put the 
block area next to the dramatic play ap.'a for 
building work places (a market, a hospital, 
a gas station with mechanics)*' ( 19K9). 

Another area to investigate is the dis- 
cos er\ or science center. While teachers 
may include activities that retlect the natural 
and biological sciences, physical science is 
often neglected. Barbara Sprung, author of 
Early Child lux nl and the Physic al S( icnccw . 
states. "Physical science belongs in the cur- 
riculum because it is as essential a building 
block of future knowledge as is language, 
math, social studies, natural science, music, 
art and phssical education*' (19S9). Here 
too.it is important to emphasize that .s( !cnc c 
i.s U^r everyone and that no one group is 
excluded due to societal stereo ^ pes. Chil- 
dren at this age are natural Is curunis about 
the world arountl them including the natural 
seienees - physies. chemisirs . astronoms . 
}'C(^kMn . tee h no logs and niachincrs . These 
aie not |ust male domains. Icacheis ean 
capilali/eiMi children's natural im|uisiiise- 
ncss bs introducing actis ities and materials 
that aliens children first-haiu! experience 
ss ith the natural sciences, 
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Curruuiar Materials 

Once icaclicrs Ikinc cnlicalK scnili- 
ni/cd ilio pli\si';al lmi\ iioiunciu and ihc 
tiiaicrials and aciivilics wuliin il. the nc\i 
slop is 10 cvakuUc ilic books and oihcr 
LiiiTiculaniiaicrials, While much o( ihccur- 
ncularmaicrialsin ancai'U childhood class- 
room arc contained In learning center activ- 
ities, there are other materials that teachers 
constant l\ use that also send messages to 
children about se\ role stereotypes. The 
most noted arc the storybooks teachers share 
with yoMngcliildrendaiU.Oi'tentimes. chil- 
dren's literature is replete with gender ste- 
reotypes, portraying young boys as ad\ eii- 
turous. courageous, aggressive and intelli- 
gent, while young girls are poara>ed as 
passiv e bystanders, in loving and nurturing 
postures. It is important tor educators to not 
onlv ev aluate children's literature for bias- 
es, gender and ethnic, but also to share 
books that reflect other gender images, i.e.. 
female heroines, boys in nurturing roles, 
and children in non-traditional roles. 

Teachers as Facilitators 

One ot'the most important roles ot'the 
early childhood educator is that of facilita- 
tor. Facilitation is a very skilled art. Just 
designing the early childhood environment 
and lettingchildren freely roam and experi- 
ence the multitude of activities within the 
environment is not enough. Facilitators ac- 
tively and purposely observe young chil- 
dren at play and guide and intervene with 
questions that stretch young children's think- 
ing skills. This is an opportunity to mode! 
the appropriate uses of materials and activ- 
ities within the environment as well as an 
opporiuniiy to step into the child's w orld to 
ask questions to ascertain their views. By 
stepping into the child's w orld. the teacher 
can facilitate childreirs iliinking and chal- 
lenge their already fomied stereotypes and 
biases as well as stretch their higher level 
thinking skills. Facilitators become quite 
skilled at the art of forming and asking 
questions that stimulate children\ thinking 
and expand their limited view points. 

Lanf^ua^e Csof^e 

Perhaps oneof the morediftlcull teach- 
er behaviors to change is that ol language 
use and alliludes. This can be both noiucr- 
bal signals or inadvertent phrases and siaie- 
ments that may conv ey biases and prejudic- 
es. What is important to note is that teachers' 
language use is a \ei\ powerlul and sDinc- 
Q ' ines subtle way of defining the world to 




children and their place in it. Once teachers 
pay careful attention to the habitual lan- 
guage they use and begin to alter their lan- 
guage, they become better models for chil- 
dren. For instance, teachers can substitute 
the words mail carrier for rnailman, police 
officer for policeman, fire fighter for fire- 
man, humanity for mankind, nurturing for 
mothering, business person for business- 
man, etc. Teachers need to look at their over 
usage of the term "he" and instead substitute 
"she" from time to time, histead of referring 
to all of the children as "guys" as in, "Look 
up here you guys" or "Come on guys," 
teachers can refer to the group collectively 
by saying, "I need for all of you to look up 
here," or "Come on everyone." The collec- 
tive term, "guys" sends subtle messages to 
both boys and girls. Our English language is 
replete with masculine temis. but it is impor- 
tant for teachers to adjust their language use 
10 Include both genders equitably. While 
sometimes an arduous and tedious task at 
first, the benefits of shifting language use 
will make a significant difference in how 
children view themselves in the world and 
their place in it. 

In addition to altering the language 
teachers use with \oung children, it is im- 
portant to encourage their talents and abili- 
ties regardless of gender. M.C. Linn and 
A.C. Peterson describe equity as "freedom 
for both sexes to choose school and career 
activities w ithout social censure" ( l^)S5), 

An important area is to increase girls' 
motivation and interest in science and math 
by promoting tl cir appreciation of these 
subject areas. One w ay to acccmiplish this In 
the earU childhood classroom is to refer io 
the young girls as "scientists" and "mathe- 
maticians" w hile they are engaged in activ- 
1 ICS within the learning centers. For in- 
^lance. v hen \ou notice girls mixing and 
concocting substances in the disco\ ei \ ecu 
icr, stale observations such as, "1 can see you 



chemists are experimenting with oil and 
w ater. What do you think a chemist would 
not ice about oil and water?" When studying 
units on space, have both males and females 
see themselves as astronauts and mission 
specialists. Encourage both genders to ex- 
plore w hat it w ould be like to go on a space 
voyage. Both girls and boys will benefit 
from exposure not only to non-bias lan- 
guage but also to career exploration that 
goes beyond the traditional community help- 
ers unit. The important thing is to help 
children see themselves in various roles that 
promote the use of science and math skills 
and concepts. By helping children make the 
connections w lih the real world and the 
relevance of these activities to real life situ- 
ations, teachers can open up a whole new 
world of possibilities to children that other- 
w ise might not be available to them w lihin 
the confines of social sex role stereotypes. 

Early chi Idhood teachers play a para- 
mount role in shaping the future of \oung 
children. By becoming cognizant of their 
beha\ ior w ith either gender, noticing their 
ow n expectations for each sex. and provid- 
ing more ecjuitable opportunities for both 
boys and girls, each child is encouraged to 
reach his or her full potential and become 
better prepared to meet the challenges and 
demands of the future labor force. 

\mcrka ANSockiliim dI L'liiM'isiiy Women. Slum- 
i hun\:in\i (ttth S//i»/n //c/z/y/^v' AnwiUii .\ Call 
(o Ai Hon AVashiiiiiton. DC. .XiiKTican Associa 
tM»n ol L ni\crsil> Wonun, 1^^)11. 

('.iiJcn.is Jose A ■ \ Comprehensive .Xppro.uli to 
(iemici l:quii>." ll^HA Sv^wlvttci <S.ui A\!itomo. 
Te\as; liUeruiltural IX-velopnieiit Rcseareh .Xsso 
UJtmn. \taieh l*"M). :i( pp M. \U 

Deniiim Sjurks. I \nti hui\ i unu ulum hmlstio 
/•//j/)/Mu///K' ) 'Uin\: i'iiilthfn [W.wUuM'Um. IH' . 
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SpOxlight on A ssessment 



Like other children, students whose first language is other than English bring a wealth of knowledge and experience to school. But 
historically, standardized tests have provided little or no useful information about these students* language or cognitive abilities. 
The use of assessment and testing data has too often been limited to holding students accountable, offering little or no help to guide 
improvement efforts or foster collective accountability IDRA works with all parties that have a vested interest in the educational 
outcomes produced by the schools - the students, the educational practitioners, the families and the broader community - to use 
data to frame solutions, monitor progress and hold all of the participants involved in the educational process accountable for the 
end results. IDRA is helping schools find sol utions to traditional methods of testing and assessment , enabl ing students from diverse 
backgrounds to become empowered learners. 



Picking Pertinent Pieces from Pre-kinder Portfolios: 

Pursuing Portfolios and Assessing Alternative Assessment 



** Prepare a workshop on portfolios 
for early childhood education" the note 
said. Me? I'm more secondary and instruc- 
tion rather than elemental v and evaluation. 
But. Tm committed to kci ping our organi- 
zation's commitments. $0 here goes. I dive 
into the archives of the Intercuitural Devcl- 
opniont Research Association (IDRA) and 
find a section labelled ''Portfolio on Alter- 
native Assessment" - a ponderous portfolio 
replete with the kinds of materials that IDRA 
has been using in workshops and presenta- 
tions over the last 20 years: books, articles, 
n^iwsletters, task sheets, student samples, 
transparencies, audio-tapes, photographs 
and even videotapes, I lay everything out on 
a large table and begin to select what I will 
need, using a broad outline that helps me 
divide the materials into categories: ^-Aaatas- 
mcnt - general readiniis and definition: 
Ltncixefit literacy: State ai:enc \ reconh 
mendations: Appropriate assessment: Port- 
folios - definitions. Doin^: it m the elass- 
room: Conditions tor adopnofi: Benefits: 
Staff development : What the classroom looks 
like: and Sample children s portfolios. 

A ssessment - G eneral R eadin^s and 
Deftniiion 

First. 1 find out uhat has been 
wriUcn about portfolios. IDRA founder and 
director emeritus. Dr. Jose A. Cardenas 
u role this on the subject: *V\!ternaiivc vvays 
of asses>ing mental abilities must be idenli- 
lii'd that will probably ha\c to differ from 
past practices. Psyc home trie i an s have gone 
so tar up the wrong creek in the assessment 
of minority mental abilities that it is wise to 
heed the National Fducation Association's 
recommendation that all intelligence test- 
ing of minority children be suspended until 
alternative vv ays may be explored" ( 1 993 ). 
Dr. Albert Corte/. directtn of the 



IDRA Institute for Policy and Leadership, 
wrote. "If assessment and evaluation are to 
keep pace with the research in the field, we 
must also reframe our focus and not ash old 
questions in new ways but proceed with the 
framing of new questions, using procevr-es 
that are more inclusive and provide data that 
helps schools make a difference for chil- 
dren" (1995). 

Deborah Meierdiscussed assessment 
in early childhood education specifically: 
"Early childhood education seeks toempha- 
si/.e words, concepts and reading material 
that will help a child sort out the here and 
now, that will provide continuity between 
[the child's) preschool learning and school 
learning, between the different parts of [the 
child's) own life and environment, it stretch- 
es out beyond the worid of intimacy only 
slowly, as experience, interests and needs 
widen . , , Standardized tests aa: rigged against 
the nature of thinking of all young chil- 
dren., .A seven-year-old child, still engaged 
in 'pre-operational' thinking, or at most, in 
what Jean Piaget has described as 'early 
concrete operational thinking.' is simply not 
in the same world as the adults who fashion 
such tests" (1972), 
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From these readings. I then get the 
definition of assessment: "The process of 
observing, recording and otherwise docu- 
menting the work children do and how they 
do it as a basis for a variety of educational 
decisions that affect the child" (NAEYC 
andNAECS. 1991), 

Em er^ent L it eracy 

Since I will focus on earl\ childhood 
education. I read about my colleague ' s work 
in emergent literacy and portfolios, IDRA 
senior education associate. Michaela Pen- 
ny-Velazquez, explains: "Young children 
learn through interacting and playing with 
' materials, objects and people surrounding 
them. They are shaped by the many encoun- 
ters they experience each day. Teachers 
play a critical role as architects and design- 
ers of the learning environment. For optimal 
learning, they must create a space that en- 
courages and supports the kinds of pla\ that 
are young children's primarx avenue to 
growth and development." 

She continues. "For classrooms with 
second language learners, it is a good idea to 
observe children interacting with one anoth- 

Pre-kinder Portfolios < imumtrd i>n fuii^c <^ 



Transparency # I 

RlX'OMMKNDATIONS FOR ASSFSSMENT 

T.\SK FoRCK ON Early Chifdhood and Kfkmknt\r^ Edi ( a hon 

For Campuses; 

1 . Refrain from the use ni letter gradesduriiig early childhood and elenicniary 
• years. Assess children's progress toward established performance stan- 
dards through teacher observaticMi narrati\es. L-hecklists and portfolids 
ccnitaining samples ot children's work. Develop a structured method of 
commiHiicating children's progress to parents, 

2. Conduct conterences with parents and children tocommuntcale children's 
progress and to solicit parents' expertise in making decisions regarding 
placement and refeiTal. 
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Prv-kindcr i*ortfoiio\ . . 'tsnniu il ln>nt pti'^c ^ 

er ami record naiural language samples oi 
children's s[>eech. These samples should 
include verbalim recordings of ihe child*^ 
natural language production thai are dated 
and maintained in portfolio folders lor fu- 
ture comparison and anaWsis** ( U)^)4). 

State ,1 ^'<7/f V R worn m endations 

Next I pull together some overhead 
transparencies to use in m\' workshop. The 
first will highlight state agency recommen- 
dations on the use of letter gradesand parent 
conferences isce box on page 8). 

. Xpprnpriate. \ ssessffwnt 

The second transparency will com- 
pare traditional assessment w ith pertbmiance 
assessment. Transparencies Three and Four 
will address appropriate assessment and 
sirategics (see box this page). 

Portf olios - Dcfiniti ons 

Next, 1 will need to define a portfolio. 
IDRA senior education associate* Dr. Adela 
Soli's tells me that a portfolio involves col- 
lecting samples of student * s w ork and expe- 
riences that reflect through the things they 
do and say the ways in which they think. She 
continues, "Teachers that have paid atten- 
tion to the process of learning as well as to 
the products of that learning evident in the 
portfolio collection can collaboratively as- 
sess the students* abilities, skills and knowl- 
edge to accurately evaluate whether or not 
their teaching is preparing the students for 
the real w orkr' ( 1^)93). 

Ann Arbor Public Schools also offers 
a definition: \ portfolio is a collection ol 
student produced work and support docu- 
mentation that shows evidence of a stu- 
dent\ learning. A portfolio retlecis a stu- 
dents development and progress overtime 
on a \ariety of concepts, processes, skills 
and attitudes** ( 1993). 

Doiui^ it in the C lass room 

After that. I interview Abraham 
Domingue/.. IDRA education specialist, on 
introducing portfi>lios in the early child- 
hoodclassrocMii. Here arc some of the things 
he said: 

"1 fyou don't understand developmen- 
iall\ appropriate piaclKCs. you will have 
trouble understanding portfolios and their 
role in assessment. Piaget is very specific 
hut can be tlifficult to understand. My best 
learning has come from individuals who 
guideil me [o i>hscr\e children and observe 
how they grow and develop, from experi- 



enced teachers that modeled appropriate 
instruction. That is what I do with m\ teach- 
ers. Piagets theory is just an ohscr\ii(iofi of 
what children do naturally., ,ol how chil- 
dren learn. Schools are forcing children to 
learn unnaturally, 

*'Right now Tm working with approx- 
imately 4f» classrooms, and at least M) of 
those are developmentally appropriate. 
These arc teachers that I work with at least 
once a month. The complete change w ithin 

Transparency #2 



the classroom can happen w ithin 24 hours, 
as it did with one teacher, or it can take tour 
months, as with a teacher w ho took longer to 
see. understand, accept and then actual I > tr\ 
out the new v\ ays. This w as four months of 
my being there oner a week, 

**Many teachers feel that the> realK 
don't understand the process of curriculum, 
assessment and theory pertaining to these 
children. Most teachers have only had one 

Pre'kinder Portfolios - < onunucJ t>n pa^c !(} 



Traditional Assessment 

Takes snapshots of the student's per- 
formance: highly susceptible to day- 
to-day variations in behavior and in- 
terest. 

Isolated activitN : disrupts instruction 



.Age and grade important variables 



Limited ability to measure progress in 
all developmental domains 

Test design provides limited assess- 
ment of thinking and communication 



Drives local curriculum to take the 
form of narrow, isolated tasks 



Performance .Assessment 

Portfolios grow with the student: 
checklists show progress: presents lon- 
gitudinal picture 



Ongoing process: not intrusive to in- 
struction 

Assessment organized around indi- 
V idual student : indicates learning needs 

Checklistscan include outcomes in all 
academic, social and physical domains 

Able to assess higher-order thinking, 
communication skills, and problem 
solving 

Draws upon local curriculum objec- 
tives and outcome standards 



Source: Texas Iiducation .Aconev. Wh. 
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Key Outcomes; What is to he learned 

Assessment Strategies: How arc you f^oifii^ to collect information about 

student performance '.^ 
Performance Indicators: What is the criteria or standard ili<iuiefinesacccpt- 

able performance '/ 



Source: Am Arhor Public Schools. IW3. 
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AssKssMKM Stratk(;iks 

hiter\ lews 
Obser\*ations 
Portfolios 

Sri i)i:m Sf,lf-A,ssk,s,smknt 

Performance Tasks 
Student Writine 



Smirco: Ann \i b(^r Publie Schools. \^N.^. 
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P re-kinder Portfolios - continued from pai^c 10 
course inearly childhood development, and 
many have been teaching at the upper grades. 
They have to reassess their view of the 
nature of learning and developmental theo- 
ry. When teachers of young children under- 
stand how children think and how children 
grow and learn, then they can, as a group, 
establish some benchmarks and indicators 
of children's progress. Once they've decid- 
ed on the benchmarks, they see a clear 
picture and have an 'ah ha' experience. This 
is what we're tr\'ing to measure. 

'in the traditional system, the report 
card u juires a letter. 'Knows readiness 
skills?' The teacher gives the child an 'S' for 
satisfactory. Another teacher's letter might 
be completely different. But in a portfolio 
you see what the child has done throughout 
the year. The child has done inventive spell- 
ing, documenting dictations of what he has 
drawn. There is proof of reading readiness 
skills for this child whi le other children that 
are still at the *making marks* stage. The 
portfolio gives you better information to 
make a judgment. The portfolio gives you 
much more solid basis for assessing growth 
and if need be. giving a letter grade. 

"Some of my teachers are developing 
portfolios on emerging literacy, showing 
the different stages a child is going through 
to become literate.' In this process, the child 
actually answers his or her own questions: 
AVhere am I?* *Why am I scribbling?* The 
child continues to make sense of his or her 
own world at this very egocentric stage. 
Children cannot see things from an adult's 
point of view. The assessment has to be 
relevant to how they see the world, and 
traditional testing has had little to do with 
how they see the world. 

*if I want to assess the child's abilii\ 
to quantify or use numbers, it has to be 
through observation of a hands-on activit\ 
where I process how he or she gets the 
answer. Rather than a^k a direct question 
about numbers. I ask the child more general 
questions and. in the process, see whether or 
not the child responds with concepts oi 
numbers. If a learning center is well de- 
signed and has number problems to be re- 
solved, and if the child is read), he or she 
will solve the problem. 

*it \o\i want to have a portfolio tlu t 
reflects what the child is showing about 
number sense, you take a picture reflecting 
that. The child builds an elaborate three 
dnnensional block structure. 1 capitalize on 
that opportunity 1 seeandhearthatthechiKl 
understands geometric shapes because he oi 



The assessment has to 
be relevant to how 
[young children] 

SEE THE WORLDyAND 
TRADITIONAL TESTING HAS 

HAD LITTLE TO DO WITH 
HOW THEY SEE THE WORLD. 



jihe told me. 'The bam is a square.' .Mways 
have a camera in the classroom. Capture 
those moments that visually iliu.strate those 
things that are hard to assess, such as play 
with blocks, because these are things you 
can't put in a portfolio. A photograph is a 
much more graphic representation of the 
skill demonstrated by the child than a teach- 
er's note or checklist, as audiotapes of the 
children reading are much better documen- 
tation of a child's reading ski Us than are any 
written comments. You might use the cam- 
era three times in one week. 

*'These processes seem unwieldy in 
contrast to a list easily checked off. yet they 
yield rich information. Eventually this ap- 
proach becomes a natural process for the 
teacher. He or she might assess five children 
in one day . . . looking forand capturing those 
moments when the children are demonstrat- 
ing their understanding of the world around 
them through actions, words and products. 

"Assessing in thiscontext is not about 
judging right or wrong, but capturing those 
beautiful moments w hen the child is reflect- 
i.ig u hat he or she has discovered, learned, 
can do. manipulates, etc. You are constantly 
enhancing the self-concept of the child to 
accelerate the learning process. We are doc- 
umenting growth ratherthan correctness. If 
the self concept is very strong, the child is 
going to succeed. 

"We have successfully integrated this 
developmentally appropriate philosoph\ 
into a public school system that is skill based 
and has a defined set of 'essential element^' 
- things that must he learned and demon- 
strated eventually in a paper and pencil test, 
What we've done is take the list of essential 
elements, we've identified all those that 
relate to particular activities, such as 'pla\ - 
ing with blocks.' and we've put them on one 
sheet. So that at the block center, the teacher 
can observe the children playing with blocks 
andidcniif) those skills fronulvMist that the 
child IS successfully demonstrating. 

"Before I had conducted siafl devol 



opment. modeling and coaching. I would 
ask teachers 'Tell me what skill you are 
teaching in the dramatic play,' They w ould 
flip through their lesson plan book, and they 
couldn't tell me. The learning centers were 
just being used as rewards. We discovered 
play wasn't being considered real learning, 
and artificial distinctions made by adults 
were blocking the teacher's abi lity to see the 
discoveries and explorations of the children 
intheactivities we label 'play' incontrastio 
Teal lessons.' They considered .seat- work 
and taking dictation as the real work, but 
now thev can see clearly that their children 
are learning more powerfully through play." 

C onditiomfor Adoption 

Abraham Dominguez directs me to a 
1 ist of I DR A ' s four cond itions for creating a 
developmentally appropriate campus (notes 
for negotiating with the principal), 

1 . B( gin with a core group of will ing partic- 
ipants, teachers that actually want to do it 
without coercion: 

2. Allow teachers to observ e in classrooms 
where we have already worked with teach- 
ers and where a de\ elopmentally appro- 
priate environment and portfolios are 
being effectively used; 

3. Agree to extended technical assistance 
through observations, modeling instruc- 
tion in the classroom by the consultant, 
debrieflng. follow-up and problem-solv- 
ing sessions, and even cla.ssroom rede- 
sign and physical re-arrangemeni; and 

4. Allow teachers to design their own sys- 
tem during the staff development and 
technical assi.stance piocess. The result 
is great ow nership of the process w ith the 
assurance it is based on solid pedagogy 
and modeling. 

The process starts w ith a small group 
of willing participants. /r.v/>r(7.vthose teach- 
ers that don't wish to participate, provides 
theory and practice in the safe environment 
of a workshop./r>//r>u\v-///uhrougli tet. ! mical 
assistance in the classroom, supports the 
teachers in adapting their classrooms and 
using the new concepts. ('/7(V)///'(/.i,'r.s exper- 
imentation and risk taking, and huiUls peer 
leadership as skilled practitioners become 
campus models. 

licmftts 

I also gather tour pomis that w ill help 
convince principals. 

a. The stale education agenc\ is strongK 
recommendin[' this and has published 
detailed guidelines: 

Prc'kinder PortfoUo\ t onumn ii t*n i\t\:i 11 
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COMPI-TERIZKI) STUDENT RECORD AND ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 
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Pre -kinder I* on folios * ,'/nu}ui'il Iiftn [hn:i' l<' 

b. Teachers get enthused when observing 
this elsevv here and get deeply committed 
when ihe> appl\ it w iih their children: 

c. The children are increasingly interested 
111 school, and ihe evidence ot the growth 
and developmeiu is powerfully evident 
III their portl'olios: and 

d. Parents are more active, informed part- 
ners in the education of their children. 

,S7 aJJDc vvlop m en t 

I gather some polaroid pictures of 
Abraham conducting staff development. One 
shows Abraham seated at a round table w ith 
five teachers, with samples of portfolio ma- 
terials spf id out on the table. I also hav e a 
picture ot Head Stan staff development 
with IDRA senior staff associate. Bradle> 
Scott, wor^.ing with a group of Head Start 
teachers from south Texas. 

\\ hat the Classroom I. ook s lAk e 

Next. 1 will show the newly revised 
videotape. 'Y(>Esi rih(K Emergent Literacy 
for Young Writers.** developed by IDRA 
senior education associate. Michaela Pen- 
ny- Vehi/.quez (see Page 5). 

Sample Children s Portfolio's 

Of course. I w ill w ant to show a sam- 
ple portfolio. 1 have one that is made up of 
tw n stapled ni anil a folders decorated on the 
outside w iih a drawing by the child and her 
name Maria. Inside, a computer-generated 
sheet has the picture of the child smiling, her 
name and a printed statement: Mi viJo cs 
hcntiosii \hotuta Mi vidacs .salic dc /ynsco 
\ jn\iavalapel(ita. Y(>teni*t)sictedfj(>sA\\\ 
life is heauiiful and pretty. My lite is going 
nut on a trip and pla>ing ball, I am seven 
vears old. i 

The other contents include; a check- 
list o\ bnnks read with two listed b> the 
student: assoi ted leacherchecklisis(Miemer- 



geni literacy, math and science: tw o w ritten 
responses to quest ions about a book he read: 
abookletcrcatedbythe student fromcut and 
paste figures, added original illustrations 
w ith student created nairation w ith attached 
notes giving reasons for what was selected: 
two student drawings with attached notes 
giving reasons tor w hat w as selected: a one- 
page book report that includes a detailed 
draw ing at the bottom: an audiotape of the 
child talking about a books he read: and a 
picture of the child at a block center and 
another at the cooking center. 

Print Copy of Computer Screens 

1 also have found a printed copy of a 
school district's computerized student record 
and assessment system including pictures, 
drawings and audio-recordings. Each child 
has a tile with vital information and detailed 
information about his or her intellectual, 
listening, speaking, reading and writingchar- 
acteristics. These files are is used to docu- 
ment the cumulative the progress. 

These materials suffice. Fni ready to 
prepare my workshop. All I have to do is 
deiennine my participants* neec!j related to 
portfolios, w rite the objectives and agenda, 
design participatory activities using the 
materials Tve selected, have all the hand- 
outs copied, and Tm ready to start. 

"Good morning early childhood edu- 
cators. Toda\ 's topic is Pursuing Pre-Kind- 
er Portfolios. We will review current 
ihoughts on the assessment of young chil- 
dren, clarify the relationship of authentic 
assessment to devclnpmentally appropriate 
instruction, locate and define portt*olios in 
theconiext ol authentic assessment, experi- 
ence the use of portfolios with learning 
centers, and identify the next steps in adopt- 
ing these innovations on your campus. . .** 

Rv\onnv\ 

\im .Aibnr I'lilWic SvIiodIs. Ahvtnatwc \\\v\\mri\t 
f'vtthuihnK SlutlctU fU'}((>tmiifi> > n I Icttft nitity 



MiiilunuHh \ (f\ilo Alii). Cvilit : Dale Scsmour 
PiibiiLatioiis, 

Cardenas. Jose A. ■ Bilineual Imelliuence FeMinc." 
IDRA .\i\\\li'iii'r I San Anlomo. Texas: Iniertul- 
tura! Development Researeh .XssiKiaiion. Januar> 

iw5i. pp. 

Cortez. .Mt^eri 'Asscssmem and E\aluation of Lan- 
guage Mmoriu Puprls - 20 ^'ears Since Lau \\ 
\'u hol.s." H^RA >>i\\\l('n('r iSan Antonio, Texas: 
Interculiurai Development Research .-Xsvociaiion. 
Januar> IW). pp. 9 -I I. 
Nieier, Deborah. 'What's Wrong sMih Reading Tests."' 
Notes from Cit\ College Aii\ ison Ser\ ice to Open 
Corridors (\.V.. March 1^72), pp. 5-S 
National Asstviation for the Education ot Young 
Children iN.AEYC) and the National Association 
of Earl> Childhood Specialists in State Depart- 
ments of Education <NAECS). Guideline ^ for ap- 
propriate curriculum content and assessnK*nt in 
programs serving children age 3. ( 1991). 
PennyA'cla/.quez, Michaela. "Encouraging Emergent 
l.ilcracN : A Guide for the Earl> Childhood Educa- 
tor," IDRA .\>u Klrurr 'April 1994). pp. 6-11. 
Soli's. AJela. "Portfolios m Secondarv ESL Classroom 
.Assessment: Bringing it All Together," //)/?.4.Nfv^ a- 
IciiiT (San Antonio. Texas. Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research .Association, November 1993). pp. 
^-S.l i-i:. 

Texas Education .Agenc>. First imctrcwhins f^nnti'riis 
im[)rcM(ttU'\. Task t-orce on Eariy Childhood and 
Elemontars Education (N93) 

AurcUo .\f<>nietrui\()r ts a senior cdtu'ution o.\.\(>- 
i iaie in ihe IDRA Division of Professional De- 
velopment . 



Creatinf; Gender Equiiahle ■ < nnnntnul from (uii:i' 7 

r\ Throtmli Ethaotion (Baltimore, Md.: John 
Hopkins Uni\ersit\ Press, 198.*^), pp. 4.^7-469 
ilar\'ord F.diu iition Letter (July/August 1990), 6(4), 
pp. i-K. 

Linn. M.C., and A.C Peterson. Tavto and .Assump- 
tion About the Nature of Sex Differences, " Hond- 
hook fur \</j/f\//K' Se\ Fauit\- Thnu<i:h Edum- 
tiatt (BalDniore, Md.: John Hopkins l-nivcrsity 
Press. m5l pp. A51^My9. 

Palcy. \'. Bow and Girls (Chicago. 111.: I'nisersily ot 
Chicago press, I9H4). 

Penny-Vchi/quo/, Michaela. "Mow Sex Fair is Your 
Preschool Piogram.'" IDRA Sew^U'ttcr'Siin Anto- 
nio, Texas: Intercultural Development Research 
Association. Ma> 1992 1. 

Sadker. M\ra and Da\id Sadker. Si'\ Finnt\ t laud- 
hook for S(hool\. second edition (Nc\^ York: 
Longman. I9K2) 

Sadker. M>ra and Da\ id Sadker. Scxtsm m the (7</\\- 
rotim From Gmdc Si hitol to (trodiuite St lnu'l 
(Phi Delta Kappan. 19X6), 67(7), pp. 512-51.*^. 

Shapiro. L "tuins and Dolls," \e\v.swerk (May 2X, 
191)0). pp. S4-6S. 

Sprung. Barbara. 'Early Childhood ai^d the Physical 
Sciences." hvpat t iNev^ ^'ork: New York State 
Association lor Supcr\ ision and Cumculuin Oc 
\elopnient. 19S9), 2^(1). pp. 17-20. 

Standlord. Be\erK llardcaslle. Ctmwum lUtuds Ann 
liui\ leiKhtm: in a Dwvtse Sonet\ (Wheaton, 
\td.: Association lor ChildhoinJ lutucation Inter- 
ri.iuonal, l^»^'2). pp. ST-KW. 

Mn luielit Prnn\ \ cldziine: is </ \entor rdinti- 
it(>n ii\s(u /(//(• in ihc IDRA nivtsion of f^ntfcs- 
stonal Ih'yelopment. 
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What T eachers are Saying About Project Adelante 



Editor's Note: The follow ini> is the text of an interview conducted by IDRA research assistant Aurora Ydfwz-Pcrc:. The San Antonio 
area teaciwrs interviewed have been participants in the IDRA Project Adelante. They are: Mary Rase Trinidad of Lamar Park 
Elementary. Elizabeth Turner of Thornton Elementary. Maria Northrupe ofNorthside Pre-kinders^artcn Center, and Mari^arita 
Rexes also (ff \orthside Prc-kinderi^arten Center. 

HoH has the IDRA early childhood training affected you? 

Ms. Trinidad: **It has changed mc totally, I used tobe a very traditional teacher. dittoquecn. 1 thought 1 had todo worksheets. 
1 used to ring bells: one to stand up. one to move. When I got Into the | IDRA ] training. 1 thought there was something else for the 
children, something better. It has made a difference in my children, it has made a difference in myself." 

A/i\/?c\T.v.-**lt has helped tremendously, from re-arranging my room tojust giving us a whole new path to teaching pre-kinder 
through the Project Adelante. Now it is less structured, and the children are more able to make choices. It has been very difficult 
lo change, but it has been good. Also, we have been able to learn from other teachers that have adapted to it faster. We have learned 
from them because we kept seeing [that] it works.** 

Ms. Sorthrupv: "For me it has been a complete revolution. 1 feel like 1 am not the same person. 1 have changed so radically, 
and I feel that 1 am still in the process of 'becoming. * Mr. Dommguez has revolutionized our way of thinking and our way of doing 
our work. It has been a slow gradual process because change doesn't come easy. I was so used to doing things a different way that 
it wasverYhardformetoevenbegintothinkaboutchanging.lt was very hard toconvince myself, and then, toconvince my assistant 
because she kept saying: *No. no. this is not going to work. Look how awful it is. Look how they are misbehaving. Look how noisy 
this room is.' Fir.ully , . .1 began to realize intellectually that what [Mr. Dommguez] was saying made sense. What really convinced 
me was during the April convention | IDRA La Semana del Nino. 1 994] when the people from TEA came and told us the same things 
that Mr. Dommguez had been trying to tell us for years. 

''Now [my classroom] is not teacher-directed like it was before when I was incompletecon»rol. Now the children have choices, 
and 1 let them have input on what we are going to do. The structure 1 had before limited me. and 1 didn't realize it. Now I feel so 
free, and I feel like 1 can do almost anything. 1 have learned a lot myself because of the children and their interests. It just makes 
it so much more exciting. Teaching has taken a whole new meaning for me." 

What impact have you seen in the children? 

Ms. Trinidad: "The children are allowed to express themselves. They can communicate with each other. They can 
communicate w ith me. The language they are developing is out of this world. I have children | who] are writing sentences already, 
and 1 would not have had that the other u ay. because I was telling them what todo instead of letting them decide. I didn't let them 
gl ow on their own.* 

.Ms. Northrupe: "I am finding that the more 1 let go. the more the children arc showing me how capable they are of doing things. 
They are so independent it is unreal. They are capable of doing so much more than we c\ er thought that they could. The children 
have been able to be so free. 1 am getting to know the children better than 1 ever knew the children from the past because they only 
answered the answers 1 wanted them to give me. Now. 1 am seeing that there are so many possibilities that it is endless. There is 
so much more to teaching, and it is so much fun. 

**Also.l think it is wonderful thai these little ones are allowed tohave this kind of environment... and that, with time, all children 
u ill be allowed to have more input on u hat they are going to learn. They are going to he using their own minds and making their 
own decisions because it is so important to make decisions at a young age and to learn that there is n(M just one u a> . There are many 
v\a\ s of doing things. Wc all have something to give, and even though we are all different, we all are good." 

Has t he traininf^ impacted others besides the participants? 

Ms. Turner: "^'es. other teachers. |One| va as very interested, and she saw the change in my kids the first year that 1 was in 
IDRA s [iraining]. She was asking mc what 1 was doing differently. I explained about the program, and she was so interested that 
she wanted K^jom, Our kmdcrgarien teachers., .were very interested in what w as going on because I always keep my doors open. 
They walk by and they see ever\ thmg on a daily basis. The\ express an interest: *Can you come and help? What am I doing w rong 
because it is not working? How can 1 set up my classroom so that it is developmentally appropriate?' And when the teachers ask 
1 gladly offermy help. When they ask you bccimseofthe difference they have seen in yourclassronm.theniiiseasytolend a helping 
hand and give advice because thev know it woil s." 
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W hai Teachers . •niinuni li'>ni lui^f I ^ 

W hat advice would you i^ivc other ear- 
ly childhood educators'* 

Ms, Trinidad: "ToihoscchildluxKi 
cOucaiDi s w ho ha\ c iioi gone ihiough ihc 
training, ihcy need lo become aware of 
how ihis l\pe of selling bcnefUs ihc child 
and how \ou doii'l need the w orksheets 
Tliey needlo allend in-ser\ ice w orkshops. 
I w ish I Mr. Domingue/j could irain the 
whole dislncl." 

A/.s. Sorthrupc: ihey w ould hav e ^33" 
the opportunit) \o listen to soniet)ne like 
Mr. Donu'ngiie/ tell them how tree and 
how wonderful it is to allow the children 
lo be free. How ii w ill free them idso and 
liow il will make iheir leaching more 
exciting... they should listen and learn 
aboui it and try to understand this system. 
Visit classrooms where u is being imple- 
mented* even if they don't think they want 
tochange. I didn*t think I w anted tochange, 
I thought I w as doing the best I could do. 
I was convinced I couldn't do any better, 
but that was a mistake because there is 
alwa\s something you can tr\'. ^'ou can 
never stop learning."' 

\\ hat was your mo\t metnorahh 
tnomvtit? 

Ms. Trinidad: "'All of it in itsentire- 
ty. But when w chad that conference, what 
we were doing w as recognized by others, 
1 even had a letter sent to our superinten- 
dent by Dr. Villarrcal |of IDRA|. So that 
in itself w as something. I receiv ed some 
recognition. 1 1 also liked] being able to get 
involved w ith other teachers from another district." 

Ms. Turner: I w as asked to share atthe.SV/m//?^//)(7.\7;)^>in April. I am not a public speaker and never felt 1 had anything 

ti> share with a group of teachers, hut when |Mr, Domingue/.] asked me to share d{Senutnu Del Nino. I said/ Wowl* That was like 
giving me a pat on the back. I do have something to share. A\fter being in the program and implementing everything I learned. I felt. 
'Yes I do have something to share,' As soon as he asked me, I said/Tll do it.' because I was excited about what I was doing. I knew 
it was working. I knew w hat I w as doing before was not working, and I knew that there w ere still a lot of teachers doing the same 
thing. That was the mo.st exciting time for me when I was able to share with others something that works.'* 

Project Adclantc is dcsi^nedto provide support services necessary' for ensuring the qnalityunstruction of preschool hmited'En^lish- 
proficient (LED children. It is funded by the Office for BHin^ual Education and Minority Lan^ua^es Affairs (OBEMLA ) of the U. S. 
Department of Education. Through Project Adelante, /DRA works to improve education in four critical areas: materials, teachers, 
administrators and parents. For more information, contact Project Adelante's project director, Abraham Domin^uez, at2W/6H4- 
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W HAT W eC AN Learn From theReggio Emilia 
Early ChildhoodProgram 



Searching for new ways to improve 
education for all students has become an 
obsession for those educators who will not 
tolerate the dismal condition of education, 
particularly for language minority students. 
Dr. Maria Robledo Moniecel, ot al. cite 
statistics on Hispanic youth - a population 
that is expected to triple in the near future - 
that surprise many educators. "Dropout rates 
for Hispanic youth are the worst in the 
country, by any measure... In some cities, 
the annual dropout rate is as high as 30 
percent** (1993). 

Among the strategies formulated to 
address the failure of education to adequate- 
ly prepare language minority students, early 
education plays a prominent role (Sosa, 
1993). It has been the focus of attention at 
both the national and slate levels. At the 
national level, policymakers saw the impor- 
tance and urgency of addressing this need by 
having it as theirNumber One national goal. 
America 20()0's first goal reads that, by the 
year 20(KK "All children in America will 
start school ready to learn.** This goal com- 
municates an erroneous notion that children 
are not ready to learn or that the family 
context fails to nurture this natural curiosity 
for learning. Children are born with a curi- 
osity and a thirst for learning. Dr. Jose A. 
Cardenasand BlandinaCaidenasapilv state 
that It is when children reach the "halls of 
learning** that this thirst and interest in ex- 
ploration and discover) begin to diminish 
(1977). Perhaps this goal slu)uld read: *^A11 
schools will be ready to educate children 
with diverse linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds and needs.** 

Current research indicates, however, 
that programs ot early education are also 
shortchanging minority students. The con- 
clusions of an evaluation study t)f pre-kiii- 
deigarten children ctmduciccl hy the Texas 
Luiucation Agency (TEA) reflect a national 
ct)ncern and support the noiion ihal it is not 
the children w ho are not read\ t() learn, it is 
the inadequacy of the schools that impedes 
the success of the program (TUA. 1993). 
Thesiudv reveals that the following barriers 
continue to affect the quality ot preschool 
programs in Texas: 

• Although teachers appeared to have a 
basic understanding ol how vouiiii ( hil- 
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dren learn and the concept of develop- 
mentally appropriate practices, they con- 
tinued to have difficulty translating this 
knowledge into classroom practices. 

• Teachers did not understand or imple- 
ment strategies best suited to facilitate 
language development of young chil- 
dren. 

• The programs for liinited-English-profi- 
cient (LEP) students continued to focus 
on moving children into English, rather 
than ensuring that children first had a 
strong foundation in their native lan- 
guage. 

• Classrooms com inued to min or the envi- 
aininent()f elementary classrooms rather 
than rctlect the atmosphere of early child- 
hood environments. 

• Parents, though strongly supportive o\' 
kindergarteiK did not appear to have a 
strong partnership with districts. 

A te\s months ago. Dr. Leila Gandini 
led a t\\ (»-day workshop for early childhood 
teachers sponsored b> the Intercultural De- 
velopment Research Association (IDRA). 
;hcTilleVn Multifunctional Resource Cen- 
ter-Service Area 9 (MRC-9). Project 
ADELANTE. and Incarnate Word College. 
Dr. Ciandini discussed the fundamental prin- 
ciplesthat guidethcReggioEmiliaprogram 
in Italy. At this time. Dr. Gandini stressed 
that the goal of the program, as articulated 
hy Dr. Loris Malagu/./.i. its seminal thinker, 
is "to create an amiable school - that is. a 
school thai isaclive, inventive, livablcdoc- 
umeniablc and rommunicalive** ( Malaguz/.i , 
1993). This program has received world- 
wide recognition lor its siiccess, and as 
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Rebecca New states, in maximizing chil- 
dren's creative and intellectual potential 
without sacrificing their need for play and 
exploration (1990). 

Reggio Em i 1 ia * s success is ev idenced 
by its 22 community preschools. 13 infant 
and toddler centers and a presence of church- 
affiliated preschool programs. Strong com- 
munity support is generated by a belief that 
high-quality services for children of day 
care through preschool ages is beneficial to 
all - community, parents and children.This 
article summarizes fundamental principles 
discussed by Dr. Gandini as they are applied 
in the town of Reggio Emilia and suggests 
how some of these activities can be integrat- 
ed into a bilingual early childhood program. 

Principle I : Early education is considered 
essential and receives support from (he 
local community. 

Early education in Reggio Emilia has 
full moral and financial support of city gov- 
ernment. Not only is the city government 
involved in the selection of locales, it col- 
laborates with religious group and national 
government efforts to promote educational 
opportunities for all children. 

In the United States, the responsibili- 
t\ (if early education has been centered on 
federal pnigrams such as Head Start and 
state-mandated programs for specific stu- 
dent populations. Consequently, an array of 
programs v\ ith little or no ties to each other 
prevails in most communities. There is no 
collective effort to address the need lorearly 
education. 

Communities should make it their 
business to facilitate the provision of early 
education for all of their ptipulation. Specif- 
ically. communitiescould leamfrom Reggio 
Emilia by doing the following: 

• Fund efforts to promote collabiiration 
among early education centers: and 

• Formacommuiiit\ boards or committees 
to study early education needs, establish 
linkages among social service agencies 
and early education centers, propose pol - 
icy that facilitates early education forall 
children, and form partnerships with the 
private sector to upgrade educational 
services to children. 

Kcf^^iio EmUui i '>niitiurii nn /'iU'r 1^ 
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Principle 2: C hildren come t<t school ready 
to leant: they have a rii*ht to an education. 

In Rcggio Emilia, planning educa- 
tional experiences is not based on children's 
needs. Instead, children are acknowledged 
lor the disersuy of experiences they bring 
Ironi home. School is seen as the [>' ue 
whore children begin to appreci;"" and en- 
gage in sirv'al inier.uilvjns outside ot the 
l amiK context. As such, a school represents 
a microcosm otthe coniniunit)' and its diver- 
sity. Children, on the other hand, learn lo 
value diversity of culiures and languages 
represented in the classroom. Teachers fo- 
cus on children *s potential . and they provide 
a variety of experiences for children to con- 
struct their own learning. According to 
Gandini. **the curriculum is not established 
inadv ance . . .Teachers express general goals 
and make hypotheses about what direction 
the activities and project might 
take. . .Curriculum emerges in the prcKcssof 
each activity or project is tlexibly adjusted 
accordingly" (1 993). 

In the United States, curriculum is 
based on the needs of children. Educational 
goals are established and become the bench- 
marks of success. Teachers measure the gap 
that exists between the skill of children and 
the educational goals and objectives. Be- 
cause educational experiences are planned 
to close that gap. children are many times 
exposed to contrived learning experiences 
that limit their creativity and interest. Rare- 
ly . are children seen as possessing unlimited 
potential. 

Suggestions for making learning a 
memorable and lasting experience in many 
of our schools include: 

• Createopportunities for teachers and ad- 
ministrators to analyze the impact that a 
different paradigmcan have on children's 
learning andon a nurturing environment: 

• Establish goals and objectives that pro- 
mote tapping on children's potential rath- 
er than on a set of prescribed skills and 
concepts: and 

• Learn the power of the emergent curric- 
ulum and use ii eve 17 time the opportuni- 
ty arises. 

Principled: Parentsarcan integral part of 
the educational process. 

Gandini stresses the important role 
that parents play in children's educational 
process. Parents and teachers are partners 
who rely on each other to continuously 
nurture thechildren'sleamingandfeelequal- 
Q ly responsible for the education of children. 



Parents and teachers engage on day-to-day 
conversations that range from educational, 
social and emotional issues affecting chil- 
dren's learning to special events designed to 
extend *.lie learning opportunities afforded 
(o I'liildren. Parents are constantly visiting 
vlassrooms or meeting w ith teachers and 
administrators. 

Teachers not only fonn partnerships 
w ith parents, they form partnerships with 
children. Gandini describes. "Teachers use 
the understanding they gain to act as a 
resource for the children. ..Teachers ask 
questions, discover the children's ideas, 
hypotheses and theories, and provide occa- 
sions for discovery and learning" ( 199.^). 

Current research confimis that our 
national goal of achieving a cooperating 
parent-teacher partnership is tar from being 
accomplished. We continue to use different 
outreach strategies and many times ♦ace 
limited success. Many parents do n'/i tec! 
they are wannly welcomed: instead, ilv^y 
feel intimidated. Many of our administra- 
tors and teachers fail to see the wealth of 
information that parents bring about their 
children. This information can be ver\' valu- 
able in making curriculum and instructional 
decisions that affect their children. 

To create these cooperating parent- 
teacher partnerships, it is necessary for 
schools to engage in these activities: 

• Believe and trust parents who are seek- 
ing the best learning opportunities for 
their children: 

• Create opportunities for parents and 
teachersto plan special educational events 
together: 

• Involve parents in defining the curricu- 
lum and keep them continuously infonned 
on the instnictional process: 

• Plan with parents how learning will be 
extended at home: and 

• Picture each other as partners in learning. 

Principle 4: T eachers beloui^ to virtual 
teams: they havethe support of other teach- 
ers and administrators in makin^i educa- 
tional decisions. 

In Reggio Emilia, decisions that af- 
fect the quality of the educational experi- 
ences that will be provided to children are 
made by teams of teachers, administrators 
and parents who bring different expertise to 
the table. Many times these pro-active deci- 
sions require mu Itifaceted approaches and a 
number of individuals to implement them. 
Tliese decisions are supported by a series of 
activiti rs that require askillful orchestration 
of resources. Teachers never feel alone: 
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instead, they feel supported and acknowl- 
edged. 

In many cases, team decision-making 
is the exception rather than the rule in the 
United States. Teachers seek assistance from 
other teachers, administrators or counselors 
only when a difficult situation arises. Team 
planning is react ive and driven by problems 
with difficult solutions. 

Suggestions to improve teacher eftl- 
cacy include: 

• Create virtual teams that are pro-active 
and plan educational experiences that 
have a positive impact on children: and 

• Establish a planning system that moni- 
tors the effectiveness of the school as a 
learning center. 

The Reggio Emilia program is based 
on cultural notions that differ somewhat 
from our own. Nevertheless, many of the 
principles that undergird the program have 
beeii alluded to in recent research on effec- 
tive schooling in the United States. Work in 
the area of readiness by IDRA and others 
challenges practices and fimily-held beliefs 
regarding the education of young children. 
Instead of viewing readiness as an intrinsic, 
child characteristic that mu.st be assessed to 
determine whether that child can benefit 
from certain school experiences, readiness 
is viewed as external to the child and tied to 
teacherbeliefs.IDRA's Project AMANEC- 
ER led this trend in the late 1970s with an 
innovative, child-centered curriculum for 
early childhood bilingual education that in- 
corporates the language of a people, their 
culture, their values and their contributions 
to their children's leaming(see Page 21). 

Perhaps, the schools in Reggio Emilia 
have provided unique examples of how these 
effective practices can work in early child- 
hood education. Rebecca New reminds us 
that "while some features described certain- 
ly refiect Italian cultural values, and. as 
such, might noi be applicable to American 
programs, there are many lessons to be 
learned from the teachers and children of 
Reggio Emilia"! 1990). 

Heggio Emilia - n^ntmuvtl tm puiic 20 
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SporuGmtof^TEcumtoG y. 



Appropriate uses of technology give us a new opportunity to provide excellent education iovall children. With this opportunity, the 
learning process can be transformed so that students truly are the center of the learning process. Student needs, characienstics and 
cultural diversities can then become part of that center; classrooms can be places to learn, more than places to leach. Technology 
can also transform the wav schools operate. Student progress can be assessed in new ways. Schools and families can communicate 
with each other more effectively. Programs can be evaluated quickly and accurately, IDRA is helping teachers and administrators 
design ways of utilizing emerging technology to make schools work for all children> 



Computers AreFor Young Children Too 



Bradley Scott, MJ^- 



Working to make all children ready 
for school by the year 20{){) is a goal that has 
many meanings and implicaiions. T' jis- 
cussions, as noted by IDRA bcfc.^. .lavc 
centered on historical concerns around readi- 
ness issues such as psychomotoric. cogni- 
tive and socio-emolionai dcveiopmcnl and 
how to create meaningful education that 
addresses these concerns forchildrenof the 
new millennium (Cortez. 1994). A new. and 
not so new, dimension is now clearly a pan 
of the discussion. The dimension is technol- 
ogy, the medium is the computer, the setting 
is the classroom, and the level is preschool, 
A new book, Youu^ Children: Avtivc 
Learners in a Technoloi^ic al Ai^e, engages 
the discussion with a fairly comprehensive 
examination of many of ihe issues that 
abound in early childhood circles today 
(Wright and Shade, IW). Its editors, June 
Wright and Daniel Shade, comment: 
The appropriateness of the computer 
in early childhood environments was 
not universally accepted in the 1980s 
and still is not in the I99()s. Knowing 
that young children construct knowl- 
edge through manipulating objects and 
moving space, early child hood educa- 
tors were very skeptical of the value of 
computers for young children. Often- 
asked questions included. What will 
iiappen to children's development if 
s\mbolic representation takes place 
on a two dimensional medium - the 
computer screen? Otherquestions fo- 
cused on h(n\ social relationships 
would he affected and whether emo- 
tional expression \\oul(l he encour- 
aged. 

From cover ti^ cover, the 2 1 ccMitribu- 
tiMs. who are alsc^ earl\ childluxHl eductors 
and conipiuerexpcrls. discuss a wide range 
of issues. Part 1, entitled** Young Children as 
Active Leamcrs presents discuss kmis alxnit 
voung children and their invoKcnicnt with 
microcomputers as a part of their learning 
r% Muieas or. These lead the leader to considei 



that computers allow children to use their 
multiple intelligences in unique and benefi- 
cial ways, computers can contribute to chil- 
dren's acquisition of school-related skills 
under the right circumstances, and, when 
the softw are is technologically appropriate, 
children can manage computers in indepen- 
dently competent ways. 

Part n, "The Role of Technology in 
the Eariy Childhood Curriculum." is apow - 
erful tool for the practitioner. It provides the 
reader with a myriad of practical applica- 
tions and ''how-tos" for integrating comput- 
ers into eariy childhood classrooms and 
programs. Chapter Six, in particular, offers 
a discussion of the potential of the micro- 
computer in the eariy childhood classroom. 
The authors offer five attitudes and assump- 
tions about computers that, in their opinion, 
should permeate the eariy childhood pro- 
gram. I believe that one more assumption 
should have been added regarding micro- 
computers: Computers can he effective "lev- 
elers" regarding access to the curriculum for 
giris as well as boys and for culturally di- 
verse students when proper planning and 
implementation occur. 

Part III. "The Challenge for Harl\ 
Childhood Educators." offers the readerpre- 
cautions about computers and their use. 
Chapter 1 1 raises the issue of equity regard- 
ing computers. The discussions promote 
equality ni gender, language, cultural and 
special needs. The authors caution the read- 
er to consider that if these issues arc not 
taken into account, it is quite possible that 
schools will continue to repeat the inequal- 
ities of the past. They offer two mandates 
that are worth repeating here: 



1 . Educators must support equit\ ol access 
to technology for all children - tor girW 
and bo\s, and for children of diverse 
hackgrouiuls. needs, cultures and Ian 
guagcs: and 

2. Educators must strive t(^ integrate tech- 
nology m meaningful ways across curiic 
uhim areas lor all learners. 



Dr. Jose A. Cardenas states that para- 
digm shifts will need to occur to produce 
equity in schools and classrooms regarding 
gender (1994). It appears that such shifts 
will need to occur in all matters of equity in 
schools and classrooms and at all levels to 
produce the kinds of new realities these 
authors suggest. 

The final chapter of Y()un\i Chil- 
dren: Active Learners in a Tei hnoloi^ical 
Aye states: 
While eariy childhood is, by its very 
nature, an exciting lime, early child- 
hood in the 21st century is likely to 
prove even more exciting because of 
the role that electronic media could 
play in the youngchild'sdevelopinent. 
The chapter goes on to present some 
wonderful and exciting possibilities. As the 
chapter unfolds, the reader is draw n into a 
futuristic wonderlandof potential regarding 
the use of interactive technolog\ lor the 
young child. 

In addition, the appendices include a 
wealth of practical infomiatioii on using 
computers to support thematic units, earl\ 
childhood education and networking, soft- 
ware for young children, and helpful hints 
on acquiring hardware. The inclusion of a 
glossary of temis and an excellent resource 
bibliography round out w hat is truly a "must 
have" for every professional carK child- 
hood educator's librar\. 

Resources 

C'araonus. Jc^sc A. "A C'(miprchcnM\ c XppuMch to 
Ciciuk'i Lquil\." IHKA Scm \/<//. ■• iS.in AntcMUo. 
Ii-\.is Ititortultui.tl lVsclo|MiuMii Kcsc.iich Asm»- 
ciiition. M.jrcli l*)*Mi. 

C (MIC/. .'MK-H "Kc.i(i> to Ic.kir KcMMUiiL' the N.i- 
lion's •Kc.kIv to Lo.nn' CkmI ' //>/n \(m\/<//»' 
{Saw Antonio. Tcviis Iittctculiuu! IV\cl(»pmciu 
Kosciirch Assoii.ilJon. Npiil \\I«4) 

Wrtjiht, J and Daniel I) Sh.uk ickU i )t>ur.v i'hil 
.lull \tfnt liitnu'n in 4i /ri ///h'A'r/. .// U'» 
(Washtnetoii. IK* National \ss(k nljon lor llic 
l-.aiKMtion <W ^ oiinj: Chiklicii l'->'-M> 

liituHi'\ .S( (Ut i\ti u'UKff t Jut ani>n tt\uu uHc m 
nu'H! 
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Parems (i\ First Tvachen • < t»nnnucJ linni fuiin- I 
iiess 10 receive iiipui from the er.vironniem. 
This innaie willingness lo Icani could he 
nourishcil or weakened by childhood expe- 
riences from the environment- F^irenis iiiusi 
be vieilani and expose their children to the 
Yight experiences/* 
WluK Hdi'cnt.s Siufuhl Da 

• Turn as many everyday life experiences 
as possible into learning opportunities. 

• Model learning from everyda\ experi- 
ences. 

• Talk about the importance of learning as 
a self-initiated activity. 

What Parents Should Avoid 

• Interact with children only when they ask 
a question don't have time lo talk**). 

B, Children have a curiosity for learning, 

Chil iren test the world. When the 
cliild jumps from a chair the first time and 
finds out that it hurls, he or she has learned 
the consequences of such an act. The re- 
sponsibility of the parent is to teach the child 
that risks need to be calculated. Killing 
curiosity for learning will have serious con- 
sequences later in life. 
What Parents Should Do 

• Take advantage of children's questions 
to extend learning. 

• Capitalize on children's interest in se- 
lecting learning experiences. 

• Plan the home physical environment w ith 
children's needs and desires in mind. 

• Purchase toys that are specifically de- 
signed to stimulate children's thinking 
and creativity. 

What Parents Should Avoid 

• Leave children's learning to chance. 

• Tell children you are too busy to answer 
thcirquestions. 

C. Children learn from their en vironment. 

Children learn from all aspects of the 
environment (Greenman. 1988: Penny- 
Velazque/, 1 W: Adame-Reyna. 1995).Tlie 
environment is represented by people and 
objects that suiround them. Every experi- 
ence. v\hether it is a positive or negative 
experience, will teach children something. 

Some experiences that can be used to 
teach new concepts and develop appropri- 
ate behaviors are the following: (1) child 
sees a mountain and asks about it: (2) child 
is involved in a fight with another child: ( } ) 
sister is reading a book and child sits next to 
her: (4 ) child receives a ball of clay: {5 ) ch ild 
accompanies mommy to the doctor's office; 
and (0) child watches a cartoon on televi 



What Parents Should Do 

• Expo se c h i Id i*e n i o e x pe r i e n ce s i ii a 1 1 e ac h 
social, academic and motor skills. 

• Capiiali/e on children's interest in se- 
lecting learning experiences. 

• Allow children to actively inieraci with 
theenvironmeni - allow ihem to explore 
and ask questions. 

What Parents Should Avoid 

• Expose children to experiences that fo- 
cus only on one set of skills. 

• Expose chi Idren to experiences that only 
interest the parents. 

D. Children thrive in an environment of 
love and respect. 

Children need to feel secure in order 
totake risksand take advantage of a learning 
experience (Scott. 1992: Gonzalez-Mena. 
199l:Allenand Mason. 1989). Children are 
unique individuals whose feelings evolve 
from their experiences with other people 
and with the environrnent that surrounds 
them. These feelings form the basis for 
children's self-esteem - a love, an appreci- 
ation and an acknowledgment of one's 
uniqueness. 

Feelinescan facilitate or hinder learn- 



ing. Feelings that facilitate learning are based 
on love and respect. Childretk who feel a 
sense of belonging and feel like worihw hile 
individuals who have unique qualities and 
characteristics experience love and respect. 
Parents have the responsibility to sustainan 
environment lull of love and respect and to 
nourish children's self-esteem when con- 
fronted with a hostile or unfriendly environ- 
ment (Bredekamp. 1987: Scott. 1992: 
Adame-Reyna. 1995), 
What Parents Should Do 

• Show love for all their children equally. 

• Celebrate the uniqueness of each child. 

• Respect children's views of the world. 

• .A.sk and value children's opinion. 

• Provideopportunitiesforchildrentoexcel 
and experience positive feelings about 
themselves. 

• Model respect for other's beliefs and 
values. 

• Ex pec I c h i 1 d re n t o re s pec t ot h c r ' s be 1 i c f s 
and values. 

What Parents Should Avi>id 

• Be partial to some of your children. 

• Criticize children for their actions and 
behaviors. 

Parents as First Teachers - ( Dtuinucd on ini^c 19 



Contract with Mv Childrkn 



During the next six months. 1 (v\e) w ill try out the following five activities: 



I (we) will find out if I (we) have been successful if my children do the 
following: 

I. 



Sicncd: 



Hate: 
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Parents as First Teachp:rs Chkckust 

Raw each nan unonhn- to the ilc^rcc that it is pnu turd in your housciwU Pdu c (/ < lurkmark in the uprrnprunc 
column. 

Item Alwa\s Sometimes Never 

1 2.3 

I. 1 take advantage of as many learning opportunities for my cliiklren as 
possible. 

2. I model by taking advantage ofas many learning opportunities as possi^^^ 

3. 1 talk about the importance of learning from every experience with my 
children. 

4. 1 take advantage of my children's questions by extending learning. 

3. I capitalize on my children^ interests in selecting learning experiences. . ^ 

6. 1 plan my home physical environment with my children 's needs and desires 

in mind. _ . . - - 

7. 1 purchase toys that stimulate childrer s thinking skills. 

8. 1 expose my children to experience- that develop social, academic and/or 

motor skills. 

9. I respect my children's views of the world. _ 

10. I ask children for their opinions. 

II. I acknowledge my children's efforts. .... .. . 

12. I praise my children's accomplishments. ^ „ . 

1 3. I model respect for other's beliefs and values. 

14. I expect my children to respect others' beliefs and values^ 

15. I talk to my children as often as possible. ^ _ 

16. I engage in conversations and discussions with my children. 

17. I ask for my children's views about certain topics. 

18. 1 strive to increase my children's vocabularies in many different topics. 
IV. I provide opportunities for my children to express their ideas in ditterent 

ways. 

20. 1 model how ideas can be expressed in different ways. 

21. 1 acknowledge my children's use of acceptable behavior. 

22. 1 redirect my children's use of unacceptable behavior. 

23. I provide opportunities for my children to appreciate art and music. 

24. i probe to ensure that my children understand the importance of compre- 
hending what is read. 

2.S. 1 provide opportunities for children to select topics or books to be read. 

26. 1 read to my children constantly. 

27. 1 have print material available at home. 

28. 1 read all labels and signs with my children. 
2^>. 1 expose my children to classic literature. 

30. 1 provide my children opportunities to use the different senses to learn. 

31. I tench m\ children that some questions do not have a right answer. 

32. lpro\idem\ cliildrenopportunitieslot probleinsoK mgusuigtheditlcrent 
senses. 

33. 1 provide my children opportunities to n>le pla\ . 

ini<A Scwsli'ttn . InicrciiltumI I)ovc)opnicn( Research .Associalioii. .April 
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• Impose) our vv ill w ithout an explanation 
tor your aetion. 

• Demean children because of ilieir ac- 
tions or heliets. 

Children have a potential for acq taring* 
lan^Hai*€, 

Children learn from their parents or 
the persons with whom they live. Children 
have an innate capacity to process and use 
language (Sosa. iW3: Strickland. 19%; 
Gonzale/-Mena. IWl). The process for 
1 e am i n g a 1 a n gu age i s coin pi e x , re q u i ri n g at 
least 1 2 \ears to formalize itself. In homes 
where the language is Spanish, children u ill 
become proficient in Spanish. If children 
live in an environment where a wide variety 
of languages are used, they will become 
very proficient in those languages. Parents, 
siblings and other adults vv ho spend consid- 
erable lime with the children become lan- 
guage models. 

Parents should make sure that chil- 
dren are exposed to effective language us- 
ers. Talking and reading with children de- 
velops their control of the language. Once 
children have mastered one language, they 
can learn a second one quickly. For exam- 
ple, children who have mastered the Span- 
ish language well, have been exposed suffi- 
ciently to the English language at the appro- 
priate time, and are not forced to learn the 
new language, can become proficient users 
of both Spanish and English. Parents should 
ensure that children are not prematurely 
forced to learn a new language. 
W hat Parents Should Do 

• Talk to children as often as possible. 

• Engage children in conversations. 

• Ask for their views about certain topics 
of interest. 

• Increasechildren^ vocabulary on differ- 
ent topics. 

What Pdrcnts ShiUilJ Avoid 

• Use language to request children \coni- 
pliance only. 

• Criticize children for the way they say 
words or express themselves. 

• Turn dow n an opportunity to explain or 
respond to a question. 

• Expect children to listen passivcl \ . 

• Dominate a conversation with children. 

/•\ Children can communicate ideas in 
many different ways. 

Children are versatile individuals who 
ha ve learned to com m u n i cate ide as t h r(^u g h 
language, behaviors and actions (Ciandini. 
, l^)93:Cireeninan. 10S8). Manv have learned 



that thes can communicate ideas on paper. 
That is. children have learned that people's 
scribbles communicate an idea. Children 
who are read to discover the excitement 
those' scribbles represent. They begin to 
scribble themselves. Soon, their scribbling 
begins lo communicate a feeling or an ac- 
tion. When asked, children will talk about 
the scribbling. Parents can help children 
master this form of communication by read- 
ing and providing them opportunities to 
scribble and talk about ;heir masterpieces. 
Displav ing their w ork guarantees acknowl- 
edgment of children's unique qualities and 
characteristics. 
What Parents Should Do 

• Provide opportunities for children tocom- 
municate ideas through speech or writ- 
ing. 

• Show children ways they can communi- 
cate ideas. 

• Encourage children to use acceptable 
behavior. 

• Redirect unacceptable behavior. 

• Provide opportunities for children to 
appreciate art and music. 

What Parents' Should Avoid 

• Criticize ordemean cultures or languag- 
es that are different from theirs. 

• Pressure children to react or respond in 
one specific way. 

• Criticize children who use unacceptable 
behavior. 

G. Children can acquire a lo ve and desire 
for reading, 

Reading is the most ef ficient way of 
acquiring information. Reading is a skill 
that children can develop I'rom a very early 
age (Strickland. 1990; Greenman. 19S8). 
Children who are exposed to print at a very 
early age tend to h'come better readers and 
learners when the> go to school. They de- 
velop a thirst for information and knowl- 
edge. Parents can help their children by 
talking about the beauty of reading, by get- 
ting books for them to own. and by reading 
signs, labels and a range of items that have 
print on them. 
What Parents Should Do 
" Strcssthe importance of comprehending 
what is being read. 

• Provide opportunities forchildren to se- 
lect topics or books to read. 

• Read to children starting at an early age. 

• Have print materials ( new spapers. books, 
letters, fonns and in whatever language ) 
at home at all times. 

• Read all labels anil signs to and with 
children. 



• Expose children to different literature 
stvles at an early age. 

\\ hat Parents Should Avoiil 

• Ask children to con form with \ our selec- 
tion of reading materials only. 

• Force children to begin decoding works 
when the\ are not ready. 

• Criticize childven for not liking to read. 

• Com pare c h i 1 dre n to o the r c h i 1 d re n ' s ac- 
complishinents. 

H. Child ren learn in different ways, 

.Adults and children use the senses to 
learn (Form an and Kuschrer. 1983). Some 
learn by seeing. Others learn by hearing, 
reading or touching. Some of us are better at 
learning by using one particular sense or 
another. For example, some of us can learn 
better if the reading is accompanied by 
pictures. Reading about how to put a model 
together may be sufficient for some. While 
other children may learn better if presented 
with- a **hands on" activity. Parents should 
keep this information in mind and determine 
which is the preferred way of their children 
to learn. Provide more opportunities for 
children lo learn in their preferred w ay. 
What Parents Should Do 

• Provide children opportunities to learn 
by using all the senses. 

• Teach children that some questions do 
not have a right or wrong answer. 

• Provide children opportunities for prob- 
lem solving using the different senses. 

• Provide children with opportunities to 
role play. 

What Parents Should Avoid 

• Teaching children to learn onlv by read- 
ing and memorizing materials. 

• Teach children lhal one way of learning 
is better than another. 

Task 2: Establish a Vision and Goals 

A vision is a mental picture of an 
event that has not yet occurred. A mental 
picture allows us to define what children 
would be able to do within a period of time. 
Gelling there does not happen automatical- 
ly; parents have lo make sure lhal support is 
available to help them lo gel to lhal point. 

Aflerhearing about a successful learn- 
er who entered school at age five, a parent 
decided lo write down his vision for his 
lhree-\ ear-old child. The vision went like 
this: 

My son w ill know about many things. 
He will be able to talk about them and 
e X p re s s h i s de s i re t o k n o w mo re abo u i 
certain things. 1 le w ill not be afraid to 

Parents As Fin/ T cachers - < onftnuctl on piiuc 
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Parents As First Teachers ■ contimted from patjc /V 
ask it he is unsure of things. He u ill noi 
be alraid of making mistakes. He will 
show respect and love for others and 
will alvv ays be happy. He v\ ill be high- 
1\ dominant in Spanish, the language 
that we speak at home. He will be in 
the process of learning English in a 
meaningful manner and not feel frus- 
trated or hurried to learn English im- 
mediately. 

1 challenge parents to do the same. 
W rite or share with someone else a \ ision 
that will guide you and your children through 
the journey of childhood life. 

The parent proceeded to write his 
goals in meeting this responsibiliiy. Goals 
are like guideposts that define responsibilitv 
in making a vision a reality, His goals were: 

♦ Strive to learn more about how children 
learn by reading anicles. books or watch- 
ing informational television programs. 

♦ Take advantage of every opportunity to 
engage my children in learning, 

• Create an environment at home that is 
conducive to learning. 

• Instill in my children a desire for learn- 
ing. 

These goals ,ser\'ed him and his chil- 
dren well. The parent planned activities to 
ensure that goals were met 'ind the vision 
u as realized. 



Task 3: Reflect and Plan an Enriched 
L earning Home En vironm cnt 

The third major task is to take stock, 
rcllcct and plan the improvement of the 
home learning environment. The chart on 
Page I S provides a checklist with activities 
that promote a positive home learning envi- 
ronment. Parents can use this checklist lo 
reflect on what has been occurring at home. 
All ratings of 'never" or "sometimes" merit 
some attention by parents. 

After using the checklist , parents ina\ 
identify those activities that they prc^pose to 
improve upon during the next six months. 
On this fomi. parents can write down their 
commitments to improve the learning envi- 
ronment. They can share this contract with 
theirchildren and other adults and ask them 
lo "check on them" penodicall\ . They should 
post this contract on the refrigerator or a 
place where they will see it olten. Repeat 
this process cver\ six months. 

Parents as effectiv e teachers play se\ - 
eral roles. First, they are good listeners. 
The\ listen to everything that children sa\ . 
and the\ observe the en\ ircMimeni that sur- 
rounds them. They respect what children 



have to say . There are no absurdities: what- 
ever is said is said with a reason. Parents 
look for the message and question children 
when the message needs clarity. A good 
listener promotes the use of language by 
children. Children appreciate and are 
prompted to use language when they know- 
that others listen and do not criticize them. 
One ofthe major responsibilities of a parent 
is to initiate conversations and take every 
opportunity for their children to use lan- 
guage. 

Secondly, parents who are resource- 
ful promote learning in many different ways, 
They have print available foi children to 
see. They model the use of print to commu- 
nicate ideas, A resourceful parent creates 
opportunities for learning. 

Resources 

Adanio-Revna, Nini.i. "What Pa rem > Can Do l\)r Their 
Chililrcn s Maihematics Learniiiii. ' iDR.\ \c\\\- 
/r//r/- iSan Anionio. Texas; Iniercultural Develop- 
nieni Research ,Associa!ion. February 1995). 
Allen. JoBeih and Jana M. Mason. Risk Mdkcrs. Risk 
Jokers. Risk Breakers. Rcdudiiji ihc Risks Joi 
y<tiiii\; Lneroiy Learners iHcinemann Education- 
al Book. Inc.. 1989V 
Brodekainp. Sue tedilor). Dcvehifmicnuilly Appropri- 
ate Practu c in Early Childhood Programs Serv- 
inv Children hroni Birth Tfirouiih AiiV .S (Wash- 
niytiMi. D.C.: NtUional .-\ssocuiiion tor ihe Educa- 
tion of Vouny Children. 1987). 
Cardenas, Jose A. .Midtu ultural Education. A Oencr- 
aiiim of Adv(fC(ii \- (Needham Meighis. Mass.: 
Simon A: Schuster Cusloin Publishing. 1995). 
Dia/-Soti\ Lourdes. "t. ndersianding Bilnigual/Bicul- 
tural Young Children." }ouini Chdann (Januar> 
1991 ). 

l-iimian. Cieori:e E and Da\ id S. Kuschrer. The Child' \ 
Ct'n\trm titui of Kii<n\ leili:c Himiel toi Teih hiii\: 
Cliildnit iWiiNhington. D.C.: Natum.il .-\ssoli,i- 
tuui lor the Education nt \Km\-\^ Children. H^S.^t. 
Clandmi. LcU.i. ■ EundanicntaK <>t ilie KejjLiio Emilia 
'\ppn\icli ti> EarK CliiUlhotHl EdiRation/' )oioi- 
i 'liihiu n iNovenihcr 19^>3). 
(jon/ale/-Meiia. Janet. 7//h ond 'hdhit\ A Hook tot 
I iinnl\ />t/.ii/'(' l*io\}ili'r\ t W aslnngtoii, D.C 
National .'Nssocuition for the Education of Vouni: 
Children. 1991 i. 
(ireeninan. Jini Conn-: Spiue^. Leoiiiim: Platen 
Cliildtett' \ hti\inn\nienis j hat Woik iKedilloiui. 
Wash.: E\chan<Je Press. Inc. 19SSk 
PenTisAcUi/quc/. MiehaeKi i> h.\i i ihn: Primioiiiig 
Interaetions in the EarK Childhood Classroom." 
IP{<\ \i\\\lettii {.San .\ntonio. 1 e\as: Intercul- 
tuial DiAelDpnicrit Research .AssOLiatuin. ,\ugu^t 
1^)93) 

SthoonmakcT. Mars Ellen "When Parents Accept thr 
I nJtceptahk"." l.o>l\ iliildhtxul fdinafn"' 
t(5iiiUoiil. Conn . the iJushkin Publishing Compa- 
in. 1^)921. 

S».ntt. HMtllev ' l'io\ uliiii: loi Stroiii: Roots - "Ihe 
li,Kht i .nul Human Rekitions in the Piesthocl ' 
II)K \ \i\\\letui iS,iii XiitiMiio. Icvjs Inli'itiil 
tiiral iVvelopinent Research Associ.hhmi. .-Xpiil 
19g:». 

Sosj. .Mki.i S (Jue\tion\ oiul •\//\)u'\ Bdm 
I'ual f diu w//r'/M.San Xiilonut. I e\as lnteuiiltiii.il 
Divelopmeiii KcstMuh Xssdc iat»un. 10i)W 



Upcoming Events 



wow Workshop on Workshops 

IDRA Rci^ional Worhlwps 

This two-day workshop will help par- 
ticipants become more effective pre- 
senters. Each workshop features fo- 
cused sessions on the WOW approach 
to training and its application in your 
district or community. 

May 2-3, 1995 
IDRA Center 
San Antonio. Texas 

May 11-12, 1995 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

For more information, contact: 
Cand Chavez at 210 OH4-SIH0. 



Strickland. Doroihs S. "Emergent Liieracs : H(>\\ Young 
Children Learn lo Read and Write " Educational 
Leadership (March 1990). 

le\as Education Agency, ^-/n / Impressions Primeras 
Inipusioiuw t Austin, Texas. Texas Education 
.•\gency. January- 1994). 

N'lllarreal. Abehirdo. 'The Challenge for Site -Based 
Decision Ntaking Cimncil; Making Quality Pre- 
school Accessible to Language Minority Students, " 
IDRA S'ew.sletter (San Antonio, le.vas: Intercul- 
tural De\elopment Research .Association. June 
1993). 

Ahclaulo \ illarrcui ..s the dira tor of the IDRA 
Di\ isnai {\f Protcssumai Dc\ ch)pment 

Hennii) Emdia ■ . Miitinurd Hi-m poi^e 1.^ 
Resources 

Cardeii.is. Jose .N. and Blandma Cardenas //«■ Ihent \ 
lih onipotihilitu s (San .■\nt(inu>. Te\as: Intci- 

^iiltuial l)e\elopnient K esc art h .Assoc i at kmi. 19'?"'i 
(;aiulini. 1.. ■ rundiimentals »»i the Kei:gio Emilia .^p■ 

projih 10 EaiK Childhood Edueatiori. * )oun\i 

( hddicn {So\ ember 19M.M. pp. 4-9 
Ma lag u// 1. L *J-oi an Education Based on Kelauon- 

ships. " )(HO\-^ i'liilJieii iNovi inbor 19i;.^i. pp ^> 

i: 

New. Rebecca ■ Excellent EarK Education. A Cits m 
It.iK Mas It." )ouin' Chiidiei\ {Sepleinber l9^M)i. 
pp 4-10 

Kobledti Moiiiecel. Maria ct al Hispanu l aniiliesAs 
\ alucd Paitucis All l.dihatot 's (itude iSan .An 
tonu>. 1e\as. hiter*. ultural I)e\ elopnient KesearLli 
Association 199.^1 

Sosa. Alicia I n^'ioimh and f an ( uaniiv Routes /<. 
Siti(cs\l,'i \fi \i<an \numan Snidenis iCharlcs- 
ton. N\ N a . EKIC. Cleanniihtnisr on Ruial Evtu-.a- 
linn .iiul Sm.ill Stli(M>ls. 1^)9^1 

U\as i ihk.ilioii Ageiu s h \a\ I yaluiiiwn Stud\ <</ 
I'k > n,h i •.:,iiien{'>i>::i(ansifntenfnHepiii!o Aus 
tin lexas 1 exas l.diicatioii AgeiKV . l^^Mi 

.\hehiiilo \ iHoncol i\ the dtin tor of the IPR \ 
hiMsitoi cf I'tnlcsMiinifl l>( \ ch >pincn! 
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NUEVOAMANECER 
AsE^iRLY Childhood 
Edlla Tios Sy stem 

The Nl FVO AMANE^CEfR (A Multi- 
culuiral Action Nciworktoi HarK Cliikl- 
hooci Ediicaiion Rc'^ourccs) name iclls 
of aciirnculum model iliai incorporates 
the lani!iiai!e\it' a people, their culture, 
their values and their contributions to 
their children's learning. 

Developed by IDRA as part of the Ad- 
ministration tor Children's Head Start 
Strategy lor Spanish-Speaking Children. 
NUEvb AMANECER is a process ap- 
proach \o learn i ng thai succe s sf u 1 1 y c om- 
bincs the most appropriate elements of 
the theorie^ of Piagct, Montessori and 
Maslow. It stresses the need for careful 
planning of the learning environment, 
while building parental invoKement, 
teacher competencies, and program ef- 
fectiveness. 




NUEVO AMANECER training is available 
Horn iDR.\«:i{)/(iS4-SlS()): A.MANECnR 
piihlicatKms - ihe 24 core cumculum books, 
dail> lesson cards, idea file cards, language 
profile instrument, weekly planning guides 
and oihemiatcrials - are available t roni NTC 
Publishing Group. 425? West Touhy Ave- 
nue, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646- 1<^75. 



YOESCRIBO 

Emergest Literacy for Yol wg Writers 

"Childieii arc u ritmn long before tlie\ come to school. . .on toggs car \\ indows and 
wet lvacheis,..on pavements and vv alls. . .vv ith anvthmg that leaves a mark. "This 
simple tibscrvation is the guitling principle of Yo i^.unho. an emergent literaev 
appi oach ticsigned to foster language development in \ tnmg children. Yo Em nho is 
aprtnen approach totlcv eloping limiied-English-pioticient (LEP) children's emer- 
gent litcracv in anearK childluHnl education setting. Lsing aseries of in-class vv riter's 
vv orkshops. Yt ' /At cnipovv ers and supports teachers to prov ide a literature-rich 
environment tor pre-kinderganen to lirst-grade LEP students. 



2-20-91 

A bar bnohisf ti$ iMtfa 



A Udy bnoluxf her omti 



Ke\ components ofthe Yo Escribo approach include: 

• Reading children's literature 
ever\ dav . 

• Modeling vv riting for children. 

• Establishing a set routine for a 
**vv liters' workshop" in the 
classroom. 

• .Xcceptingchildren's ciioices. 

• Encouraging children to talk 
about their vv ork w ith other 
children. 

• *'Conferencing** w ith children 
one-on-one. 

• Publishingchildren's work 
(making books that can be 
**read*'). 

• Keeping folders on the "work 

m progress** as well as ''published works*' of children. 

• Invitimi children to do a **ieading** of published works 



This set of materials consists of a 3()-minute training v ideo and a training guide (in 
Emihsh I that includes activ iiies, iransparcncieN and handout mastcis, and all other 
information one w ould need toconduct a training session for teachers, administrators 
and others involv ed in early childhood education. 




• I 



Fcr more \nfornhitum on Yo Escnho (S49.50} cuiuact IDRA Jt Calla^han Road. Suite 
San Antonm, Texas 7S228: 2I0.'6S4'8hW. 
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Guidinfi Success ■ i inumucd fnmi pa^iv 4 

conccptsthat are associated with children's 
success in da\ care centers and preschool 
classrooms. 

The goals ofthe training address four 
major areas: attitudes, expectations, knovvl- 
edge and classroom practices. These goals 
are defined as follows: 

• Develop positive attitudes that promote 
caregiver and teacher efficacy. 

• Pevelop and nurture expectations that 
com m u n i c at e be I i e 1 i n c h i 1 d re n an d t h e i r 
abilities regardless of socio-economic 
status, physical or mental condition, gen- 
der, or religion. 

Developconcepts and skills that increase 



the teacher and caregivers' competency 
in interacting with children. 
• Develop and expand the teacher and care- 
givers* knowledge base about child 
growth and development. 

Each training session is three-hours 
and can be extended to provide time for 
teachers to begin to plan the implementation 
of new ideas or refine existing practices. 

IDRA designs acomprehensive train- 
ing package that includes training and tech- 
nical assistance. The technical assistance is 
a critical component ofthe training pack- 
age. Technical assistance includes class- 
loom observations, modeling and coaching. 
IDRA staff have seen the transformations 



that teachers and caregivers make when 
provided the necessary administrative sup- 
port, t rain i ng and techn ical assi stance. St aff 
have also obser\ cd and teachers have pro- 
vided test imony on the decline in discipline 
problems and the increase in the children's 
engagement in the learning process, which 
confinns the success ofthe project. 

Ahrahum Domin^ucz is an education assoeiotr 
in the IDRA Diviuon of Frnfcssional Develop- 
tnent Dr Ahelardo Vdkineal i \ the ditn tat of 
the IDRA Ihviuon of Professional Develop- 
ment. 

More information on these workshofn lan he 
ohtoitiedb\ w I itin\i(*ri aUin\iinRA atlK^ (•>S4- 
SiSO. 
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Resources ON Early Childhood 



B( T MOST I Rar.vjL) A.\n 
iMroHLwu.) . ir w.w'i ol r 
cuii.i)i<i.\ h) c.iufw I r 
la sri.rii\(i wn w.i /\(; ni 

i.u I.. \M. Ml SI n) 
RLsri c"ii\a .wn nirjRS 

/n \l.\KI\(i IIIEIR MJGlincyRUOODS 

AM) SCHOOLS /o\i:s or .s-u7:r> 

.•\.\7) M RTl RAXCf AM) Sl TRORl . 

'Marian \Vri}^ht Edelmatu 
in Leave Child Be hinds " 
Children \v Defense I and. 1 992. 



Additional Reading SAND Information 



Baron, Naomi S. Gnnvin.ii Up w'ifh Language: How Children Learn to Talk (New York, 
N.Y.: Addison-Wcsley Publishing Company, Inc., 1992). 

Cardenas, Jose A. **My Magnificent Twenty," IDRA New stencr {Sim Antonio, Texas; 
Intercullural DevelopmicniResearch Association, April 1994).XXI(4),pp. 1, 12-13. 

Cone/., Albert, 'Ready to Teach? Revisiting the Nation's *Ready to Learn* (ioal," 
//;/?r\/V£'u-.s7t'/^v (San Antonio, Texas; Intercultural Development Research Asso- 
ciation, April 1994), XXI(4), pp. 5, 15-16. 

McCollum, Pani, "Kxamining the Three Rs: Readiness, Redshirting and Retention," 
IDRA iW'wsletier [Sim Antonio, Texas; Intercultural Development Research Asso- 
ciation, April 1994). XXI(4), pp. 3, 14-15. 

Penn> -Velazquez. Michaela. 'Encouraging Emergent Literacy: A (Juide for the Early 
Childhood Educator;7D/?/\^c'u',s7cw/ ( San Antonio.Texas; Intercultural Devel- 
opment Research Association, April 1994), XXl{4). pp, 6-11. 

Ramsey, Patricia G. Teuchini^ andLearninii in a Diverse World: Midticuhural Education 
for Yonni^ Children (New York, N.Y,; Teachers College Press, 1987). 

Texas Education Agency. Texas Evahuition Study ofPre-Kinder^iarten Programs (Austin. 
Texas; Intercultural Development Research Association, 1991 ). 

■/ \!U'\ in ihild arc iivailiihic irom IDRA ai ni> i (>M. 

Conidi I IDR \' \ Conwuaui. aiion\ Maini'^^cr to obtain rcpnni\ Tliank you 



Publications Available from IDRA 



The followini: publications arc uvuilahle from IDRA at the hsted pncc: there is no addititnial char^^e jm- slappai^ ami lunhdaii^. 
Pidylnati(anndersslunildhcdnrctedt(>Conunanicati<ms\1ana:^erJDRA,5S.^5 7S22S- 
1 190. It is IDRA policy that all orders totaTnv^ less than $,^0 he pre-paid. Thank yon. 

HisPAMC Families A s Va lied Pa risers: A a Edccato r \s G vide 

hv Maria R(Hcdo MiWta cL Ph.D , Aurora (iallaiihci . Aurclii> U Mfmtcmasar. M.i.d.. Ahelardo \ 'illarreal , Ph.D.. \'inta 
Adinne-Reyna. \l S. iUhlJosic D. Supik. .M.A 

This publication explorc> the role of Hispanic families, particularly parents, in U.S. education. Through a presentation olTacts 
about Hispanics in the L mted Slates and an iionest discussion of Hispanic cultural values and mores, the authors dispel the 
ni\ ths that many educators have about their Hispanic students' families. Most iiiiportaniU , the book focuses on the common 
ground shared by schools and HispaniL- homes - most notably that education is important, h seeks to show administrators and 
teachers the value of family participation in cducatuin. Instructions and worksheets for implementing a parental involvement 
pro^^ram tailored to the needs of Hispanic families and a comprehensive resources list are also provided. 

90 Pages. Illustrated; $19,95 
1993 First Edition; Quality Paperback/wire bound; ISBN l-K7K5.S()-47-() 



MllticvltiralEdlcatiomA Geseratios of Advocacy 

hv Jo\c A . Cardenas . I.d D 

riiis publication is a cimipilation of 92 articles on multicultural education published over a 25-year period, Dr, Cardenas is the 
fiumdcr of IDRA, u as its executive director for 20 years and nou serves as director emeritus of the orj:ani/ation. This publica- 
tion provides a historical overview nf the author's involvement in the most significant issues in multicultural education as a 
teacher, administrator and an active advocate for children. It is beini: distributed by Allyn & Bacon as a reference textbook on 
this subiect. The dates of various articles mcluded in the textbook range trom 1970 Ui U)92, though some of the material dates 
back to the middle l%0s. Articles are organized into 10 chapters dealini.' with each ol 10 major issues in mu '.icultural educa- 
tion- niinoriu educ aiion. bilingual edueaiion. educaiion ol" undocumented chiklivn, school dropouts, retention* in eiade. earl\ 
childluHKl education, science and techuoloi:\ . standaidizcd tcsiiiii:. school reform and a neu educational paradigm. 

.S.SO 1 ages: .S3S.00 
19MS: Hardback; ISBN 0-S30-.SH760-4 
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Schedule ofJDRA Training and Workshop A ctivities 



April 1- April 30, 1995 



I'hish.M inrludfscu n\ itics that have hcai si hcJuU^I ti>r jnirtii uUir si h(u>l Jistruts und otlwr 'groups. I'hcy arvnot ofun li^hc puhlu. lun'tntoi'matum 
.>n s( hiuhtliU'^ it simihir i'\cfit for \(na u hi>i>IJi.\!m t .'/■ other '^nuify. unitiU t IDR. \ at 21'^ f)S4-Slsn 



DATE 

Apr. I 
Apr. 2 

Apr. 
Apr. 3-4 
Apr. 4 



Apr. 5 
•\pr. 5-0 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 7-S 
Apr. 8 



Apr. 10 



Apr. 1 1 



Apr. 12 



Apr. 13 

Apr. 17 

Apr. 18 
Apr. IM 

Apr. 20-22 



Apr. 21 
Apr. 22 



SCHOOLDISTRICT/AGENCY 

DtMina Indcpcndcni School DistriLt dSD) 
LaJoyalSD 

IDR.A Regional - Eirow ns\ illc. Tc\as 
IDRA Regional - Dallas, Texas 
El PasoISD 
MuUit'unciional Resource Cenicr ( MRC) 

Regional -- Corpus C'lirisn. Tc\as 
MRC Regional - Harlingen. Texas 

MRC Regional - Midland. Te\as 

MRC Regional - Del Rio, Texas 

Houston ISD 

San Antonio ISD 

Brownsville ISD 

VVeslacoISD 

El Paso ISD 

Goose Creek ISD 

Brownsville ISD 

IDRA Regional - Austin. Texas 

Ector County ISD 

San Antonio Association for Bilingual Education 

Conference 
Weslaco ISD 
El Paso ISD 

IDRA Regional - Austin. Texas 
IDRA Regional - San Antonio, Texas 
MarfalSD 

Texas Department of Human Serx ices (TDHS) 

N'ictoria, Texas 
Corpus Christi ISD 
Devine ISD 
MarfalSD 
McAllen ISD 
Northsidc ISD 
LaJoyalSD 

MRC Regional - Corpus Cliristi. Texas 

MRC Regional - Corpus Christi, Texas 

San .Antonio ISD 
Houston ISD 
San Antonio ISD 
Northsidc LSD 

Northsidc ISD 

Rio Grande City Consolnlatetl LSD 
South San Antonio ISD 

The Coca-Cola VYP Fifth Annual National Tiaiinng 

Semniar and Valued Youth ConlertMice 
Houston ISD 
Corpus Christi. Texas 
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Eagle Pass Rotarv' Club 



April mS 



TOPIC 

English as a Second Language (ESL) Strategies and Methodologies 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program (VYP) -Tliird Implementation 
Meeting 

Creating Effective Learning Centers in Earl\ Childhood Education 
WOW ( Workshop on Workshops ) 
Computer Workshop for HILT Teachers 
Implementing Multidisciplinary. Interdisciplinary or 

Transdisciplinarx Curriculum Models in a Bilingual Classroom 
Intergrating Active Learning Strategies to Enhance 
Second Language Acquisition at the Secondary Level 
Using Action Research in the Bilingual Education and ESL 

Classroom 

Creating Effective Learning Centers in the Bilingual and ESL 

Classroom 
ESL Techniques 

Teclinical .Assistance on F'mdm^OuUDcscuhrimn'nto 
VYP - Mentor Meeting 

Coca-Cola VYP - Observations and Case Studies 
Developmentally Appropriate Practices 
Transitioning and ESL Curriculum 
VYP - Mentor and Tutor Meeting 

Creating Effective Learning Centers in Early Childhood Education 

Parent Training on Discipline 

Dicho y Hecho'L'dn2.u'd^c Pla> and the Arts 

Coca-Cola VYP - \ alley Youth Forum 
Math Training 

Creating Effective Learning Centers in E.n ' Childhood Education 
Pathways Reading Strategies 

Coca-Cola VYP - Observations and Parent Training 
Developmentally Appropriate Practices 

Sheltered English lechniques 
Parent Training Session 

Coca-Cola VYP - Tutor Training and Elemcntarv' Teacher Training 
Coca-Cola VYP - Teacher Training and Observations 
Young Scientists Acquiring English ( YSAE) Project 
Coca-Cola VYP - Elementary Teacher Training and Teacher 

Coordinator Meeting 
Creating Effective Learning Centers in a Early Childhood 

Education 

Using Portfolio for Assessing Student Performance in a Bilingual 

Education and ESL Classroom 
YSAE Project 
High Expectations 
Classroom Visits 

Integrating Authentic Assessment and Technology into 

Interdisciplinary Curricula 
Classroom Visit 
Reading Project Orientation 
Parent Training - ( \>f}u> Haa r a nn Siho l.ct tot 
Valued \ outh Program 

Portloho Assessment 

t .,mily Culture and Individual Diversity 

C\)astal lU'ful AfCii Pioici t 
Parent Traming 

IDRANeuslcttiT 
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Schedule ofIDRA Training andW orkshopA ctivities 



April 1'Aprii:3^ 



DATE 


SCHOOL DISTRICT/ A GENCY 


Apr. 24-25 


IDRA La Scmana del Nino Conference 


Apr. 25 


Education Service Center - Region 18 


Apr. 25 K) 


Rio Grande City CISD 


Apr. 27 


Houston ISD 


LaJoyalSD 


Apr. 2K 


Bilinizual Education Conference 


Houston ISD 




MRC Regional ~ El Paso. Texas 


Apr. 29 


Donna ISD 



TOPIC 

Earls Childhood Education 

Methodologies for Bilingual Education and ESL Education 
Coca-Cola V YP - Case Studies, Observations and 

Technical Assistance 
Parent Training 

Coca-Cola VYP - Final Observations 
Alternative Assessment 
F-ollov^ -up to Team Building 
Cooperative Learning Structures for the 

Paraprofessional in a Bilingual Education Classroom 
Reading Comprehension 



Border Children 's Fund Es ta blished 



The Corporate Fund for Children has announced a 
national campaign to develop a fund for children's projects on 
the U.S. -Mexico border. The Intercultural Development Re- 
search Association is an Amigo de los Ninos by helping to 
launch the fund. 

The campaign for the Border Children*s Fund will 
begin on May 5, in Austin, Texas, where hundreds of support- 
ers are expected to attend the premiere of Francis Ford 
Coppola's My Family. The film traces the multi-generational 
story of the Sanchez family. It features outstaiiding Latino 
artists Edward James Olmos, Jimmy Smits and Esai Morales. 

Two of the four border states, California and Texas, 
together have more than half of all Hispanic children in the 
United States. According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 40 
percent of Hispanic children are living in povert)', double the 
number for all other populations. A large number of these 
children live in El Paso, Eagle Pass, Del Rio, Brownsville, 



Laredo, or in one of 1 .436 colonias. Colomas are unincorpo- 
r:ued rural subdivisions that do not meet water, sewer, road, 
and other infrastructure requirements. The children in this 
area are the most at risk for loss of funding due to recent 
government budget cuts for food programs, child care, etc.; 
hence, the need to create a private fund. 

The goal is to raise $ 1 million annually until the fund has 
$5 million. Half the funds raised annually will be distributed 
for matching grants. During the first three years, the fund will 
be restricted to the counties with the highest numbers of 
children in poverty. In the following years the fund will be 
expanded to include all of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
southern California. 

For more information on the Border Children 's Fund or to 
contribute, contact the Corporate Fund for Children. 1611 
West Sixth Street, Austin, Texas 78703, 5 12 '4'^ 2 -99'' I . 
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